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INTRO  UUCTICN 


Since  I93I4  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  has  been  a  central 
part  of  the  econonic  foreign  policy  of  th^e  United  States.     Agreements 
are  in  efiect  with  li2  foreign  countries,     ^ach  agreerient  is   essentially 
a  tariff  bargain:     Certain  U.S.    tariffs  are  reduced,    or  bound  against 
increase,    in  return  for  reductions  or  bindings  of  certain  tarifis  of 
the  foreign  country.     Host  of  the  agreements  were  concluded  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).     GATT  tariff-negotiating 
.Meetings  were  held  at  Geneva  in  19h7,  Annecy  in  19ii9,   and  Torquay  in 
1950-51*     The  fourth  round  of  GaTT  tariff  negotiations  is  now  going  on 
in  Geneva, 

In  public   discussion  of  horf  American  ap-riculture  has  fared  in  the 
tariff  bargains  thus  far,    there  have  been  some  extre  le  clains.     On  the 
one  hand,    the  impression  has  been  created  that  American  farmers  cane 
off  badly,   being  damaged  by  Icrered  protection  from  import  competition 
and  being  prevented  by  foreign-'government  quotas  from  exporting  to  take 
advantage  01  any  reductions  in  foreign  tariffs.     In  some  quarters,    on 
the  other  hand,   it  has  been  held  tl.at  agricultural  resistance  to  the 
lov/ering  of  U.S.    tariffs  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Program,     Such  allegations   tend  to  have  a   co.^fusing  and 
debilitating  effect  on  the  conduct  of  U.S.   economic  foreign  policy, 
particularly  xjhen  statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  check  then. 

The   department  of  Agriculture  has  had  one  or  more  persons  working  up 
the  data  for  some  time,      Tl  e  present  paper  analyzes  t'-  is  partly  com- 
pleted material,    supplemented  by  some  additional  compilations     and 
estimates. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  the  tariff -bargaining  process  has  x^orked 
out  in  a  reasonably  balanced  v/ay  from  the  point  of  vie'f  of  American 
farmers.      Tariff  concessions   obtained  from  foreign  governments  on  U.S. 
farm  products  covered  about  t."  e  same  amount  of  traP.e  as  did  concessions 
granted  in  U.S.    tariffs  on  imports  competing  with  domestic  farm  market- 
ings.    Government  quotas   restricting  imports  under  tre  tariff  conces- 
sions,  in  both  foreign  coun cries  and  tiie  United  .States,  do  not  throw 
the  picture  seriously  out  of  balance.     The  reductions  in  U.S,   tariffs 
did  not  have  a  significant  adverse  ei'fect  on  American  farmers.     The 
reductions  in  U,S,    tariffs  on  industrial-product  imports  were  not  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  those  on  agricultural  imports. 
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The  data  nust  be  used  with  care.  In  the  I'irst  place,  tlie  validity 
of  trade  data  for  measuring  the  benefits  of  tariff  concessions  is 
limited.  In  the  second  Dlace,  tlie  data  relate  to  the  tariff  bargain, 
not  to  tir.e  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

The  latter  point  may  well  be  emphasized.  In  the  scrutiny  of  conces- 
sions obtained  and  grant.ed  on  agricultural  products,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  slip  into  the  assunotion  tliat  ti^e  concessions  obtained  from  foreign 
governments  represent  the  gains  to  American  farmers  under  the  Program 
and  that  the  concessions  granted  represent  the  losses.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  concessions  obtained  are  gains.  Some  of  the  concessions 
granted  are  also  gains,  even  to  farmers. 

In  addition,  farmers  derive  advantages  not  associated  with  the  agricul- 
tural concessions  but  probably  do  not  suffer  any  significant  additional 
disadvantages.  The  market  for  farm  products  in  the  United  States  is 
strengthened  by  concessions  obtained  on  exports  of  tiie  products  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  Fanners  benefit  from  concessions  granted  on  nonagricul- 
tural  products  they  must  buy. 

Some  of  the  potentially  greatest  advantages  can  not  be  measured  sta- 
tistically. Reducing  barriers  to  the  flow   of  international  trade  tends 
to  broaden  and  strengthien  the  economies  involved,  much  as  the  removal 
of  the  barriers  to  trade  among  the  original  American  states  established 
the  framework  for  an  economic  advance  of  great  profit  to  all.  Trade 
espansion  and  closer  economic  integration  contribute  to  the  development 
of  maximum  economic  potential  in  the  Free  World, 

The  statistics  in  this  paoer  do  not  deal  vdth  these  matters.  They 
relate  primarily  to  the  agricultural  elements  in  the  tariff -bargaining 
process. 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 
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Concessions  obtained, — ^The  bulk  (71  percent)  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
port"s~go  to  countries  with  v;hich  we  have  trade  agreements.  Concessions 
were  obtained  on  over  two  thirds  of  this,  a  trade  value  of  over  $1.7 
billion  in  1952,  This  is  slightly  more  than  half  of  our  total  agricul- 
tural exports  to  all  countries.  The  concessions  were  divided  about 
evenly  between  tariff  reductions  and  bindings  of  acceptable  tariff 
treatment. 
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Foreign  government  quotas,— About  half  of  the  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  affected  by  concessions  obtained  under  the  trade  agreements 
are  under  formal  quota  control  by  the  foreign  governments  from  which 
the  concessions  were  obtained.  There  is  currently  a  trend  toward 
the  relaxation  of  these  quotas  without  their  formal  removal. 

Concessions  granted. — \^e   gave  foreign  governments  trade~agreement 
concessions  affecting  90  percent  of  our  competitive  (supplementary) 
agricultural  imoorts  from  all  countries  eligible  to  benefit  by  such 
concessions.!/  This  represents  a  trade  value  of  -^1,5  billion  counting 
all  imports  receiving  the  benefit  of  tJ-e  concessions.  About  8I4  per- 
cent of  our  concessions  were  tariff  reductions,  the  rest  bindings. 

U.S.  Government  quotas. — About  one  third  of  the  competitive  agricul- 
tural imports  affected  by  concessions  granted  in  the  trade  agreements 
are  under  quota  control  by  the  U.S.  Government,  iiost  of  this  is  sugar, 
whe»re  the  quota  was  known  to  be  a  condition  01  maintenance  of  the  tarif: 
concession.  

Comparison  of  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  concessions  granted 
by  the  United  "state 3. — Concessions  granted  in  trade  agreements  cover 
the  great  bulk  of  all  dutiable  imports  into  the  United  States.  Conces- 
sions were  granted  on  95  percent  of  dutiable  nonagricultural  imports 
and  on  91  percent  of  dutiable  comoetitive  agricultural  imports.  The 
average  depth  of  duty  cut  (i.e.,  the  percentage  by  which  the  average 
ad  valorem  U.S.  import  charge  was  reduced  under  the  trade  agreements) 
was  52  percent  for  all  dutiable  nonagii. cultural  imports.  It  was  U7 
percent  for  all  dutiable  competitive  agricultural  imports.  If  the 
quota  items  are  excluded  from  the  agricultural  total  (tiiere  bei/^g  no 
nonagricultural  quota  items),  the  deoth  of  cut  on  other  competitive 
agricultural  imports  was  39  percent. 

Comparison  of  agricultural  concessions  obtained  and  granted, — The 
follo.ring  are  some  selected  statistical  co'iparisons  regarding  the 
agricultural  portions  of  the  overall  tariff  bargain  made  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  .agreements  Prograii: 


1/  Competitive  or  "supplementary"  agricultural  imports  include  all 
agricultural  imports  similar  to,  or  interchangeable  in  use  with,  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  couiercially  in  the  United  States,  Other 
agricultural  imports  are  referred  to  as  "complementary."  Coffee,  Rubber, 
and  cocoa  make  up  over  80  percent  of  the  complementan/  imports. 
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Concessions  Concessions 

obtained  granted  by  the  U.3. 

for  U.S.  on  coiriDetitive 

agricultural  agricultural 

exports  inoorts 


Value  of  concession  trade 

(Billion  dollars)         1.7  1.^ 

Government  inport  q_uotas 
on  concession  trade: 

Value  under  quota 

(Billion  dollars)     0,9  0.5 

Percentage  under 

quota  ^0%  35^^ 


Concessions  obtained  for  U.S.  agriculture^./ 


By  Januar^/  1,  1955j  the  United  States  had  conoleted  crade  agreements 
T^n.th  countries  taking  71  percent  of  our  ap-ricultural  exports.  The 
figures  (based  on  19^2  trade)  are  as  follows: 

Million 

dollars     Percent 

Total  agricultural  exports        3>h31        IOC 

To  trade-agreement  countries  2,^29         71 
To  other  countries  1,002         29 

'''nre  than  two  thirds  of  the  exports  to  trade-agreenent  crun tries 
were  covered  by  concessions  under  the  trade  agreements.  The  figures 
are: 


2/  For  a  discussion  of  the  source  of  statistics  in  this  and  subse- 
quent sections,  see  section  on  "ilethod  Employed"  beginning  on  p.  27. 
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Million 

dollars     Percent 

Agricultural  exports  to  trade- 

agreenent  countries  2,li29       100 

Estimated  concessions  •   -  -    ■• 

obtained^/  1,7U9        72 

Other  680        28 

Of  the  concessions  obtained,  it  is  estinatedz/that  about  half,  cover- 
ing trade  valued  at  about  " ByU  million,  consisted  of  reductions  of 
tariff  charges.   The  other  half  consisted  of  binriings,  i.e.,  guarantees 
of  no  increase  in  existing  rates  of  daty   acceptable  to  the  United  States, 

Thus  about  one  half  of  all  our  agricultural  exports  go  to  trade- 
agreenent  countries  at  concession  rates;  one  fourth  at  reduced  rates 
and  one  fourth  at  bound  rates. 

A  more  specific  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  duty  reductions  nego- 
tiated for  U.S.  agriculture  can  be  obtained  from  Apoendix  Table  I,  It 
lists  all  the  reductions  in  foreign  tariffs  where  the  foreign  country 
took  more  than  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  U.S.  farn  product 
afl'ected.   The  trade  shown  totals  728  million;  this  is  83  percent  of 
the  estimated  total  agricultural  trade  on  which  tariff  reductions  were 
obtained. 

The  80  foreign  tariff  concessions  sho  m  in  Apoendix  Table  I  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  concessions  obtained  for  U.S.  farm 
products.  This  is  because  we  exoort  small  amounts  of  almost  all  U.S. 
agricultural  products  in  various  stasres  of  processing  and  special  pre- 
paration.  The  exDort  items  not  usually  reaching  a  million  dollars  a 
year  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  that  exceed  that  level.  This 
is  even  more  true  in  terms  of  foreign  tariff  classifications  x-Jhich  are 


3/   Based  on  concession  data  for  28  export-commodity  groups  which  con- 
stitute 82  percent  of  our  total  agricultural  exports  to  the  trade-agree- 
ment countries  (see  section  on  "Method  Employed"),  This  does  not  include 
concessions  obtained  from  Japan,  which  covered  half  of  our  agricultural 
exports  to  that  country,   "ith  the  Japanese  figures  included,  the  totals 
would  be  ;2,858  million  of  agricultural  exports  to  trade-agreement  coun- 
tries and  ,1,956  million  covered  by  concessions,  lowering  the  percentage 
coverage  from  72  to  68, 

h/   Based  on  data  for  22  commodity  groups  covering  7h  percent  of  our 
agricultural  exports  to  the  trade- agreement  countries,  and  on  the  data 
in  Appendix  Table  I, 


complicated.  An  exoort  comnodity  nay  enter  a  foreign  country  in  any 
one  of  a  nunber  of  ciassifica tions,  according  to  its  value  or  certain 
detailed  characteristics  of  grade,  qualicy  and  state  of  preparation. 
Moreover,  the  list  in  Appendix  Table  I  includes  none  of  the  bindings 
against  future  increase  in  the  rate  of  foreign  tari-.f  duty. 

Even  so,  the  value  coverage  in  the  Table  is  iripressive.  The  80  items 
include  aLnost  all  commodities  cf  which  we  regularly  have  significant 
exportable  surpluses  over  domestic  requirements.   Biey  represent  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  total  value  of  our  exports  of  each  commodity  in 
the  Table. 


Foreign  government  quotas 


It  is  difficult  to  obtain  -leaninpful  fi'-ures  for  tlie  amount  of  con- 
cession trade  in  U.S.  fann  exoorts  which  foreign  governments  restrict 
through  various  quota-control  devices,  '"^uite  aoart  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  how  large  such  trade  v^ould  have  been  without 
quotas,  it  is  not  always  clear  just  which  commodities  are  being  limited 
and  to  what  extent. 

Foreign  governments  make  frequent  shifts  in  the  status  of  particular 
commodities.  Thus,  a  government  may  suddenly  decide  to  grant  all  appli- 
cations for  licenses  t'^  imoort  a  conmodity,  tl^us,  in  effect,  freeing  it 
from  quota  control.   It  may  make  n^  announce '.ent  of  the  change  or  it 
may  mention  it  inforr.ially  to  a  grouo  of  importers.  At  other  times,  a 
government  may  delay  granting  import  licenses  for  a  commodity  that  has 
been  announced  to  be  free  of  quota  control  s^  that  in  effect  imports 
are  limited  to  some  degree.   The  operations  of  some  of  the  qunta-ccntrol 
authorities  are  oifficult  to  follow,  even  for  official  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

To  estimate  the  current  statu?  of  quota  control  of  our  concession 
Lrade  in  U.S.  farm  produces,  the  <^0  commodities  in  Appendix  Table  I 
were  classiiied  as  to  their  formal  quota  status  as  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  calenuar  year  1955*   The  classification  deciued  on  for  each  item 
is  indicated,  witli  the  trade-value  figure,  in  the  last  column  of  the 
Table. 
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The  totals  are  as  xoll'^ws: 


Million 
dollars 

Percent 

728 

ion 

39h 
33ii 

5U 
U6 

Total,  80  duty-reduced  exports 

Under  quota 
Free  of  quota 

This  prcoor"Gion,    Sh  percent  under  quota  Tor  xhe   30  largest   dut3^- 
reduced  cornnodities,    is  probably  too  large  for  the  entire  concession 
trade.      The  80-iten  sa:ple  does  not  include   the  itens  bound  free  of 
tariff  duty,    a  number  of  "fhich  bulk  large  in  value.     Neither   does  it 
include  the  itens  i-rtiose  tariffs  '/ere  bound  against  increase.     These 
itens,    particularly  the  duty-free  ioens  not  made  subject  to   tariff 
protection,    are  unlikely  to  be  held  under  quota   to   the  sane   extent 
as  are   the   o\Lty-reduced  itens.      On  this   assumption,    it  is   estimated 
t'lat  not  more  than  $0  percent  of  all  concession  trade  in  U.-o.   farm, 
products  was  formally  under  quota  as  of  nid-1955.      ■Z'^en  this  figure  is 
probably  high, 

>ioreover,    not   all   of   the  forial  quotas   are  restrictive.      In  recent 
years,,    general  world  economic   conditions  and  successful  monetary  and 
fiscal   management  in  a  number  of  the  important,  agricultural  import ing 
countries  have   tended  to  favor  the   removal   of   rjuotas,    but  the  x'ear  has 
persisted  that  the   favorable  circumstances  would  prove  temporary  and 
the  quota  "crutch"   would  be  wanted  againt     Agricultural  producers  in 
these  countries,    anxious   to  retain   Dhe  extra  protection  given  by  quotas, 
seen  to  have  been  particularly  impressed  by   this  fear  and  also  by   the 
fear  of  a   suoden    "'flood"   of  imports  of   "subsidized"   farm  products  from 
the  United  States.      Moreover,    the  foreign  governments  find  the  quota 
controls   useful  in  "proving"    that  special   trade  under  foreign  aid  pr^- 
grans  is  additional  to  the  quantities   that  vrould  have  been  iiioorted 
without  the  programs.      For  these  and  other  reasons,    there  appears   to 
be  some   tendency  to  retain  tlie  fonnality  of  ouota  control  even  though 
licenses  are  granted  freely  and  trade  is  not  in  fact  restricted.      Hence, 
Aiierican  farm  products   are  probably  not  lim.ited  by  foreign  government 
quotas  even  as  much  as   the  estimate  suggests,    although   there  remains  in 
many  countries  the  possioility  of  a  quick  adrainistrative   decision  to 
resume  restriction  i-Tithout  notice* 
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C'^ncessions  granted  on  cometitive  agricultural  imports^' 


The  countries  !;\rith  i/jhich  I'le  have  trade  agreenents  supplied  7^  percent 
of  all  competitive  (supnlenentary)  agricultural  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  1952 «      The  figures  are; 

Million 

dollars     Percent 

Competitive  agricultural  imoorts    1,902       ICO 

From  tracJe-agreenent  countries  l,ii78        7B 
rron  other  countries  k2k  22 

This  tatle  covers  all  itens  of  the  trade,  both  those  on  which  con- 
cessions were  granted  in  the  trade  aijreenents  and  those  not  given 
concessions.   The  concessions  bene! i c  trade  in  concession  itens  not 
only  from  the  trade-agreenent  countries  but  also  iron  other  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines  and  ti'e  Soviet  countries.  Im- 
ports of  concession  items  from  all  countries  but  the  Philipoines  and 
the  Soviets  constituted  9C  percent  of  total  competitive  agricultural 
imports.  The  figures  are: 


Competitive  agricultural  imports 

From  the  ^Philippines  and  Soviets 
From  all  other  countries 

Concession  com;:iodities 
No  concessions 


Million 
dollars 

Percent 

1,902 

186 

1,716 

100 

1,5U7 
169 

90 

in 

5/  The  figures  here  used  relate  to  imoorts  from  all  countries  which 
pay  the  concession  rates.   (The  Soviet  countries  oay  the  1930  rates 
and  t-;e  Philippines  pay  no  duty  at  oresent.)  In  negotiati,Tg  tie   tariff 
bargain,  one  can  take  credit  from  a  foreign  country'  only  for  the  part 
of  U.S.  imoorts  under  the  concession  rhich  its  traders  supply;  in  the 
present  analysis,  however,  the  full  impact  of  tie  concessions  on  com- 
petitive agricultural  imoorts  has  been  taken  as  the  measure,  ^jctensive 
concessions  (mostly  bindings  free  of  duty)  xvere  m.aoe  r^n   complementary 
agricultural  imoorts  such  as  coffee  and  cocoa,  but  these  have  been 
omitted  because  they  do  not  affect  U.S.  agriculture  lore  directly  than 
do  concessions  on  strictly  nonagricultural  products. 
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Ilost  of  the  concessions  made  (about  8i|.  percent)  were  duty  reductions. 
The  rest  were  bindinq'S  against  duty  increase  or  against  imposition  of 
a  duty  on  iuens  no'J  free  of  duty, 

Sone  idea  of   the  impact  on  A!:ierican  agriculture  of   the  reductions  in 
U.S.    tariffs  nay  be  obtained  fron  Apoendlx   Table  II.      Ii,  lists  all 
tariff  reductions   on  conDetibive  agricultural  import  items  of  over 
one  million  dollars  in  1952.      Trade  in  the  95  items  in  ti  e  list  totals 
■1,291  million.      This  covers    the  very  great  bulk  of  all  competitive 
trade   on  which  reductions  in  duty  were  made.     A   discus-ion  of  the 
effect  of  these  reductions   on  U.r>.    farmers  vjill  be  found  in  the   section 
on  ti  e  significance  of  the  material  oresented.^/ 


U.S.   Government  quotas 

At   the   base-date   of   the   present  studyZ/  the  United  States  was  main- 
taining  quotas   on  about  35  percent  of   the  comoetitive  agricuf-cural  im- 
port  trade  for  which  duties  were  reduced  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram.     This  estimate  is  based  on  the  9^  items  in  Appendix  Table  II, 
The  figures  are: 


Million 
dollars 

1,291 

Percent 
100 

U57 
83li 

35 

65 

95  duty-reduced  imoorts 

Controlled  by  quotas 
Free  of  quota 

The  hulk  (over  70  percent)  of  the  imoorts  con-crolled  by  quotas  con- 
sisted of  sugar  and  related  commodities  controlled  under  the  Sugar  Act, 
These  quotas  were  recognized  at  the  time  of  tl  e  negotiations  to  be  a 
condition  of  the  maintenance  of  tariff  concessions  on  uhe  products  in 
question.  The  items  made  subject  to  quota  after  tariff  concessions 
were  granted  amounted  to  about  10?  million. _/ 


6/  On  page  22  in  the  section  on  "I'letl.od  Emoloyed"  at  the  end  of  this 
study,  there  is  a  discussion  of  a  oossible  error  in  this  section  of  the 
stndy, 

7/  Nid-1955.   Soe  section  on  "Method  Employed." 

V  Since  the  base-date  of  the  scudy,  the  United  States  has  removed 
quotas,  at  least  temporarily,  on  barley  and  rats,  which  account  for 
■82  million  of  the  quota  figure. 
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Comparison  of  ag-ri cultural  and  nonagri cultural   concessions  granted 


On  two  available  bases  for  con.oaring  U.S.  tarii'f  reductions  on  agri- 
cultural and  nonagricult-ural  products  (trade  coverage  and  average  per- 
cent of  dui.y  reduction),  the  reductions  appear  to  be  about  in  balance, 
although  with  agriculture  sorrie'ihat  favored.9/ 

Trade  coverage 

Concessions  were  made  in  the   trade  agreements  on  91  percent  of  our 
dutiable  conoetitive  (supple lent a rjO  agricultural  imports  and  on  95 
percent  of  our  dutiable  nonagri cultural  imoorts.     The  figures  are: 


Dutiable  competitive  agri- 
cultural imports 

Dutiable  nonagricultural 
imports 


Proportion 

Total 
(Million 
dollars) 

Concessions 
(I'lillion 
dollars) 

concessions 
of  total 

Percent 

1,509 

1,37U 

91 

2,9$h 

2,793 

95 

Most  of  the  concessions  in  both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
categoides  consisted  of  duty  reductions.     The  figures  are: 


9/  It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  this   section  relate  to   dutiable 
imports  only.     In  other  sections   of  the  present  study  the  imoort  totals 
are  larger  because  they  include  free-list  iteas.     It  e  use  of  figures  for 
only  the  dutiable  part  of  our  import  trade  seems  aporooriate  when  one  is 
comparing   the  impacts  on  U.S.    agriculture  and  industry,     U.S.   free-list 
trade  consists  mainly  cf  rax/  materials  and  tropical  products  having  little 
competitive  significance  for  either  agriculture  or  industry  in  the  U.3. 
The  free-list  import  trade  divides  as  follows:     Total,    .'.6,25?  million; 
competitive  agricultural,    -'.393  million;    other,     .5, 86U  million. 
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Total  concessions  (Million  dollars) 

Duty  reductions  (Million  dollars) 

Dutj'  reductions  (Percent  of  total 
concessions) 


Dutiable 
comoetiiive 
agricultural 

inoorts 

Dutiable 
nonagri cultural 
imports 

l,37l4 
1,295 

2,793 
2,691 

9U^ 


96°^ 


Average  percentage  reduction  of  duties^Q/ 


The  average  tariff  rate  on  all  competitive   (supplementary)   agricul- 
tural products  was   reduced  under  the  trade  agreements  from  18,5  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  imports  (i.e.,    18.5  oercent  ad  valorem)   to  9.B  per- 
cent,     'El':ie  corresponding  average  tariff  rate  on  nonagri  cultural  pro- 
ducts±±/went  from  11.9  to  5.7  percent  ad  valorem. 


10/  The  figures  in  this  portion  of  the  studj'-  are  based  on  some  of 
the  material  in  "Effect  of  Trade  Agreement  Concessions  on  United  States 
Tariff  Levels  Based  on  Imports  in  1952,"  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion,  ly!  ashing  ton,   September  1953.     The  method  of  computation  was  to  use 
the  single  year  1952   as  a  base,    applying  pre-agreement  rates  and  post- 
agreement  raxes   to  this   single  set  of  import  statistics.      This  is  the 
best  available  method  for  shoi'dng   the  effects  of  trade  agreement   con- 
cessions  alone.      It  does  not   take  into  account   changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  imports   vjhich  may  have   taken  place.      It  does,    however,    eliminate 
the  effects  of  price  changes  on  the   ad  valorem  percentage  level  of 
specific  tariff  rates.      It  may  be  noted  that  specific   ciuties  give 
greater  percentage  "protection"   during  periods  of  low  prices  for  the 
product  protected.      The  proportion  of  U.S.   tariffs  on  a  specific-duty 
basis  is  higher  for  agricultural  products   than  for  nonaa-ricultural  pro- 
Qucts,      It   shoulci  also  be  noted  that    che   ad  valorem  percentage  is   not  a 
good  basis  for  comparing  the  protection  afforded  cliff erent  commodities. 
See  the  discussion  of  limitations  of  the  statistics  on  page  21, 

11/  Complementary  agricultural  products   are  not  included  in  this   total. 
They  are  aLnost  all  free  of  duty  (2,59  billions   out  of  a  total  of  2.62) 
and  woulo.  aistort    the   comparison.      The  only   dutiable  items  of  any  trade 
iraportance  are  cocoa  and  its  products,   vanilla  beans,    and  opium.      If 
complementary  products  were  included,    the  reduction  figures  for  all 
products  other  than  competitive  agricultural  would  be  from  8, 14  percent 
to  ii,l  percent. 
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These  figures  are  distorted  because  the  nonagri cultural  total  in- 
cludes raw-material  free-list  it  ens  which  nake  the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  unduly  low.     a  better  comparison  for  tlie  measurement  of  the  rela- 
tive rates  of  tariff  duty  on  industry  and  agriculture  is  given  in  the 
folloT'Jing  figures  for  dutiable  items  only: 


Value  of 
dutiable 
inports 

Duties  at 

pre- agreement 

rates 

Duties  at 
Jan.  1,  1953 
rates 

Reduc- 
tion of 
ciities 

(Percent) 

hi 
52 

(Million 
dollars ) 

1,509 
!  2,954 

(Percent 
of  value) 

23.3 
25.0 

(Percent 
of  value) 

12.3 
12.1 

Competitive  agricultural 
products 

Nonagri cultural  products     2,95^ 


It  will  be   noted  that  this    table   shows   an  aoproximate  equality  between 
the  two  categories.     Agricultural  tariffs  >vere  reduced  slightly  less 
than  industrial  tariffs,   but  the  reductions  were  verj-   close  to  50  per- 
cent in  each  case,     Agriculture's  ad  valorem  rate  before  the  agreements 
>ras  slightly  lower  than  that  of  industry  and  the  two  were  brought  very 
nearly  to  the  sarae  level  by  the  agreements. 

In  measuring  increased  import  competition,   it  is  sometimes  desired  to 
omit  items  under  quota.     Sugar  imports,   for  example,   may  be  said  not  to 
compete  in  the  usual  sense  of  being  able  to  increase  the  share  of  the 
market  or  the  total  size  of  the  market  by  better  price,    quality  or  ser- 
vice.    Practically  no  sugar  imports  are  permitted  beyond  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  U.S.    jeoartment  of  Agriculture  to  be  neeoed  to  meet  its 
current  estimate  of  U.S.    domestic  ccnsumotion  requirements.      The  duty  on 
sugar  x^ras  reduced  by  about  614  percent.     If  th.is  is   taken  out  of  the  con- 
oetitive  agricultural  total  in  the  table  above,    the  depth  of  duty  re- 
duction becomes  Ul  percent  instead  of  hi  percent. 

If  other  current  quota  items  (  wheat  and  wheat  flour,    cotton,    rye  and 
rye  flour,   certain  dairy  products  and  oeanuts)   are  also  separated  out, 
the  figures  are: 
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Agricultural  quota 
items: 
Sugar 
Other 


Value  of 

dutiable 

imports 

(Million 

dollars) 


32ii 
13U 


Other  competitive  agri- 
cultural 1,051 


Nonag ri cultu r all£/ 


Iiuties  at 

pre-agreement 

rates 

(Percent 

of  value) 


29.0 
17.6 


2,95U 


22.2 
25.0 


Duties  at 
Jan.  1,  19^3 
rates 
(Percent 


Reduc- 
tion of 
duties 


of  value)   (Percent) 


10. U 
7.5 


13.5 
12.1 


6k 
57 


39 

52 


This  makes  it  a;  pear  that  the  reduction  in  tariffs  for  agriculture  v/as 
by  only  39  percent,  to  an  ad  valorem  level  of  13.5  percent,  while  that 
for  industry  aas  by  52  percent,  to  an  ad  valorem  level  01  12.1  percent. 


Comparison  of  agricultural  concessions  obtained  and  granted 


Trade  coverage 

In  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program,  the  U.S.  obtained  conces- 
sions covering  U.3.  agricultural  exports  valued  at  -  1.7  billion.   The 
United  .btates  granted  to  foreign  governments  concessions  affecting  com- 
petitive agricultural  imports  valued  at  1.5  billion. 

These  figures  have  been  chosen  from  the  point  of  vie'«r  of  American  agri- 
culture rather  than  the  point  of  view  of  the  tariff-bargaining  problem. 
The  figure  for  U.S.  imoorts  under  concessions  granted,  therefore,  in- 
cludes i.iports  from  all  countries  benefitting  from  the  concessions. 
All  foreign  countries  benefit  except  the  Soviets  (which  pay  higher  rates) 
and  the  Philipoines  (whic::  o&y   none  at  tlie  present  time).  The  U.S.  nego- 
tiators could  not  take  crecdt  for  tl  is  amount  of  trade,  however.  They 
had  to  work  on  the  basis  of  the  substantially  smaller  I'l^i^re  for  im- 
ports from  only  the  country  with  i^iich  they  v/ere  negotiating. 


12/  There  are  no  quotas  on  nonagricultu.ral  imports  into  the  United 
States  except  for  imports  from  the   'Philippines  of  a  few  items  not 
under  quota  if  imported  from  countries  other  than  the  Philippines. 
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In  the  concession-obtained  figure,  there  are  included  sone  exoorts 
benefitting  frai  concessions  oouained  not  directly  in  negotiations  with 
the  foreign  country  but  indirectly  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between 
pairs  of  foreign  countries  particioating  in  ti e  GATT  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade).   The  United  States  gets  such  concessions  auto- 
matically. Our  GATT  partners  have  not  concluded  a  complete  network  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  i^ith  one  another  on  a  multilateral  basis 
and  the  agreements  completed  have  sometimes  been  very  "thin"  as  to 
trade  coverage;  so  that  these  indirect  benefits  do  not  loom  very  large 
in  ihe   totals.  They  are  smaller  in  most  negotiating  situations  than 
the  corresponding  indirect  benefits  vjhich  the  other  country  obtains 
from  the  United  States. 

Dividing  the  concessions  obtained  and  granted  into  those  which  reduce 
tariffs  and  those  which  guarantee  against  increased  tariffs  (that  is, 
bindings),  the  figures  are  as  follcis: 


Concessions 
obtained 
for  U.S. 

agricultural 
exports 
(Billion 
dollars) 


Concessions 
granted 
on  competitive 
U.S.  agricultural 

imports 

(Billion 
dollars) 


Total  concessions 

Tariff  reductions 
Bindings 


1.7 


0.9 

0.8 


1.5 


1.3 
0,2 


This  division  into  reductions  and  bindings  is  mere  significant  as 
regards  tlie  U.S.  tariff  treatment  of  comoetitive  imports  (shown  in  the 
second  column  of  figures)  th^an  as  regards  foreign  tariff  treatment  of 
U.S.  farm  exports.  See  analysis  of  relative  significance  of  tariffs  on  p.  19. 

Percentage  of  possible  trade 


We  obtained  concessions  on  over  two  thirds  (72  percent)  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports  to  the  trade-agreement  countries  and  granted  conces- 
seions  on  90  percent  of  all  our  competitive  agricultural  imoorts  eligible 
for  concessions. 
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It  is  difficult   to  select  representative  percentages   to  use  in  this 
conparison,     we  obtained  concessions  on  about  half  of  our  fan  exports, 
but  a  third  of  the  total  go  to  countries    cLth  ^^^hich  we  do  net  have 
agreements,     Conceivabl3''  we  will  eventually  make  agreements  with  most 
of  the  non-agreement  countries.     It  seems  appropriate  at  this  stage, 
therefore,    to   take  farm  exports  to  the  agreement  countries  as  the  pos- 
sible trade  coverage  of  the  program. 

On  the  side  of  concessions  granted,   however,   as  pointed  out  in  the 
section  on  "Trade  coverage"  just  above,    the  concession- trade  figures 
are  for  all  imports  benefitting  by  the  concessions.     It  would  be  a 
considerable  clerical  and  analytical  task  to  separate  out  concession 
imports  from  the  trade-agreement  countries  only  in  order  to  give  the 
percentage  these  form  of  total  competitive  imports  from  those  countries. 
Moreover,    there  might  be  important  objections   to   the  use  of  tliat  figure. 
On  the  other  hand,   it  is  not  appropriate  to  use  total  ii.ioorts  as   thie 
base,    since  this  includes  imports  from  the  Philiopines  and  the  Soviet 
countries,   neither  of  which  can  obtain  benefit  from  the  concessions 
granted.     Accordingly,   the  figure  used  is  the  proportion  of  all  com- 
petitive imports  benefitting  by  concessions   to  all  competitive  imports 
except  those  from  the  Philippines  and  from  the  Soviet  countries. 

Import  quotas  on  concession  items 

U.S.  Ooverment  quotas  cover  about  one  third  (approximately  ^]0,^ 
billion)   of  our  concessions  granted  on  competitive  agricultural  im- 
ports.    Foreign  government  quotas  cover  about  half  (approximately  ;i?0,9 
billion)   of  the  concessions  obtained  on  U.S,   agricultural  exports. 

The  magnitudes  here  may  be  less  significant  than  the  trend  and  the 
conditions  of  imposition,    as  is  brought  out  in  discussing  the   signifi- 
cance of  the  quota  figures  on  oage  20, 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  mTEKLAL 
Relation  to  agriculture's  gains   from  trade  agreements 


In  the  introduction  it  is  emphasized  that  the  statistics  in  this  paper 
relate  to  thie  tariff  bargain  made,    not  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  tlie   "Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  to  American  farmers. 
Concessions  granted  on  fan  inoorts  are  not  necessarily  disadvantages, 
and  there  are  more  advantages  than  just  the  concessions  obtained  on  farm 
exports. 
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The  concessions  obtained  on  nonagri cultural  exports,    not  considered 
in  this  stucfy,    help  maintain  the  domestic  oiarket  for  U.S,   farm  products. 
The  concessions   granted  on  nonagricultural  imports  help  supply  U.S. 
farmers  with  things  they  want  to  buy. 

The  concessions   as  a  whole,    those   obtained  and  those  granted,    help  to 
maintain  an  active  efficient  economy  in  the  UoS,     They  help  the  Free- 
Viiorld  economy  to  use  its  resources  effectively  ana  to  maintain  its  lead 
in  the  race  with   the  Soviets  for  decisive  economic  potential.      Finally, 
the  program  contributes  political  strength  by  encouraging   friendly 
rather  than  hostile  economic  relations  among  the  nations  'd-thin  the 
Free  Viorld, 

Regardless  of  tariff -bargaining  details,  American  agriculture  has 
always   supported  the   Trade  Agreements  Program. 


Validity  of  the  general  conclusions 


The  introduction  to  this  paper  also  brought  out   that  there  is   a  limit 
to   the  validity  of   data  on  amounts   of  trade  affected  and  on  depth  of 
tariff  cuts  as  a  measure  of  the  benefits  of  tariff  bargaining.     Each 
commodity  situation  tends  to  be  different  and  all  are  complex. 

Thus,    a  trade  item  of  major  size  may  not  increase  when  the  tariff  is 
cut  while   a  small   trade  item  may   expand  substantially,    depending  on 
demand  elasticities   and  competitive  situations.     In  one  case,   a  very 
deep  cut  in  the  tariff  may  have  little  effect;    in  another  a  very  slight 
cut  may  have  a  significant   influence  in  expanding   trade.      If  the  tariff 
is  bound  on  an  item  T-Jithout  substantial  comoetitive  significance  for 
producers  in  the  importing  country,   there  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
tariff  increase  and  little  value  in  tlie  binding.      If  tuere  is   domestic 
pressure   to  restrict  imoorts   of  a  bound  ite..i,    on   the   other  hand,    xhe 
binding   can  be  a  valuable  concession.      In  many  cases,    the   concession- 
trade   figures   do   not   cover  all  of   the   trade  benefittinr^  by  the  agree- 
ments.    In  some  countries  with  a  tene.ency  toi^/ard  restrictive  trade 
policies,   for  examole,    the  general  orovisions  of  tne  agreonenxs,   such 
as  those  for  most-favored- nation  T/reatnent  and  the   eli.Tination  of 
quotas,    directly  benefit  U.S.   farm  exports  for  which  concessions  x^rere 
not  obtained  and    .(hich,   thierefore,   are  not  included  in  the   trade  figures. 

The  limitation  on  validity  is  a   special  problem   in  the   case  of  quota 
items.      To  the  extent  tnat  the  quotas  are  restrictive,    the  trade  in 
quota  items  would  have   been  larger  in  quantity  without   the   quotas. 
Whether  the  value  figures  woula  have  been  larger  is  a  complex  question 
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of  price  determination  in  each  market  involved.      The  quota  picture  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  inclusion  of  trade  financed  under  various. bilateral 
trading  and  exchange  arrangements,    particularly  U.S.    ^^overnment  aid  and 
export  programs.     In  some  commodities,    the  trade  figures  are  probably 
inflated  by  these  arrangements,    so  that  figures  for  both  concessions 
obtained  and  the  proportion  under  quota  should  be  connected  downward; 
other  commodities  .lere  barred  from  aid  and  tiie  figures  should  probably 
be  corrected  upward  to  be  representative. 

The  extent-of-coverage  percentages  present  a  similar  problem.     To 
the  extent  that  the  concessions  stimulated  trade  value,    there  will  be 
a  larger  percentage  of  coverage  than  would  have  appeared  from  figures 
as  of  the  date  of  the  negotiation  of  the  agreements.     Moreover,    the 
no-concession  trade  includes  most  of    the  ioems  i-rhere  tariffs  are  ef- 
fective in  protecting  inefficient  industries,      deductions  of  these 
tariffs  would  probably  have  expanded  trade  more  than  did  the  conces- 
sions actually  made. 

If  time  and  staff  were  given,    it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  separate 
evaluation  of  each  concession  and  possible  concession  in  terms  of  its 
trade  effect.      In  the  preparation  and  negotiation  of  an  agreement,    that 
is  what  government  personnel  must  do,    item  by  item,   to  the  best  of  their 
ability  and  on  the  basis  of  all   the  criteria  available;   but  the   evalua- 
tions are  too  complicated  and  subtle  to  be  reilected  clearly  in  the  aass 
of  statibtics  and  statements  of   commodity  fact  vjhich  remain  as  the  re- 
cord of  the  trade-agreement  process. 

Hence,    data  for  concession-trade  and  for  the  deoth  of  tariff  cuts  must 
be  relied  on.     Fortunately,   the  numerous  lirdtations   to  their  validity 
for  evaluating  indivi>Jual  concessions   are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule;   most  trade  items  are  more  representative  than  the  cases  cited  in 
this   section,     Iloreover,    the  individual  errors  tend  to   cancel  one 
another  out  in  the  overall  trade  totals.      It  is  believed,   therefore, 
that  the  general  conclusions  regarding  tariff  bargaining  in  this  stui^ 
are  valid  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  the  trade  data  for  use  in 
specific  commodity  cases. 


Comparison  of  concessions 


The  principal  significance  of  the  statistics  in  t'  is  study  lies  in 
their  failure  to   support  any  of  the  extreme  claims  made  in  public  dis- 
cussion.     There  have  been  efforts   to  influence  opinion  and  action  on 
the  basis  of  assertions,    for  wiiich  factual  verification  was  not  avail- 
able,  as  to  whether  American  farmers  were  treated  fairly  in  trade- 
agreement  matters.     It  has  been  said  tl':at  American  farmers  were  hurt 
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by  reckless  reductions  in  their  tarifi   protection,   that  foreign  coun- 
tries were  required  to  give  only  small  concessions  in  return  and  that 
foreign  quotas  nullified  even  these  concessions.     It  has  been  said  that 
farners  have  had  to  take  the  brunt  of  the   tariff  cuts  ^yrfiile  industry 
got  the  najor  advantage  of  tlie  foreign  market  opportunities   thus  se- 
cured.    And,    on   the  other  side,   it  has  been  said  that  American  agricul- 
ture used  its  political  poi^rer  to  impede  the  Trade  Agreements  Program 
and  negate  U.S.   economic  foreign  policy  by  preventing  tariff  reduction 
and  invoking  quota-protection  authority.     None  of  these  assertions  ap- 
pears justified. 

Three  circumstances  should  be  noted  in  judging  the  treatment   of  agri- 
culture in  tariff  bargaining: 

1«     It  is  not  an  objective  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Program  nor  an  interest  of  American  agriculture   to  seek 
a  balance  of  concessions  on  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
trade  involved.      The  appropriate  objective,    in  the  interest  of 
all  sectors  of  the  U.S.    economy,   is  to  obtain  concessions   of 
greatest  benefit  in  the  expansion  of  mutually  profitable   trade, 
having  in  mind  the  need  for  avoiding  adverse  short-run  imoact 
on  the  immediate  problems  of  any  sector  of  the  economy,     A  con- 
cession on  an  industrial  product  with  a  large  potential  for  ex- 
port expansion  can  be  worth  more  to  farmers  than  a  concession 
on  an  agricultural  product  with  little  potential  for  expansion, 

2.      Concessions  obtained  and  granted  are  not    equivalent  to 
gains  and  losses.     In  the  tariff-bargaining  process   the  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  by  Congress   to  offer  reductions   in  U.S.    tar- 
iffs in  order   to  obtain  maximum  advantage  for  U.S.    exports.     In 
preparation  for  the  bargaining  process,    U.S.    tariffs  are   studied 
in  order  to  select  concessions  that  can  be  given  siJithout  signifi- 
cantly disturbing  domestic   enterprises.      The  negotiator  is 
authorized  to   offer  only  concessions  which,   althou^   tl  ey  may 
represent  an  advantage   to  the  foreign  country,    are  not  expected 
to  hurt  U.S.   producers.     Many  of  these  concessions   are  an  ad- 
vantage  to   the  United  States,    since  they  reduce  unnecessary 
governraent  intervention  in  private  activity.    Initiated  under 
1930  circumstances   through  the  necessarily  rough  process   of 
Congressional  tariff-making,   they  are  now  found   to  be  not 
essential  to   their  original  purpose.      In  spite  of    tJ:;is  fact, 
the  negotiator  treats   these  concessions   as   a  loss   to  the 
United  States  and  he  sells   then  as   dearly  as  he   can.      He  has 
in  mind  the  very  rea].  domestic  pressures  resisting  them.      The 
U.S.   Government  scrutinizes  the  final   negotiating  bargain  care- 
fully to  avoid  accepting   an  agreement  unbalanced  against  the 
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United  States  on theser^otis.tinf^   assunotions.     Foreign  nego- 
tiators and  governnents  are  in  a  similar  position  in  relation 
to  their  concessions.      Since  the  U,'^.    negotiating   positions 
are  arrived  at  aiter  wide  public  discussion,    there  is  a  ten- 
denc3'-  to   carry   sone  oi  the  negotiating   attitude  over  into  the 
subsequent  oublic  appraisal  of  the  results.     Obviously,    that 
attitude  does  not  stand  up  under  analysis, 

3.     The  negotiating  situations  A'ere  coinplicax,ed  and  diffi- 
cult.    The  agreements  x-jere  reached  in  dozens  of  negotiations 
extending  over  the  years  from  193U  to  date.      They   -/ere  nade 
with  countries  of  many  kinds  -  some  predominantly  industrial, 
some   agricultural;    some   develooing  raoidly,    some   in  relative 
industrial  decline;    some  dedicated  to  free-enterprise,    some 
inclined  to  government  ooeration.     Most  of  the  negotiations 
took  place  under  conaitions   of  relative  economic   depression 
or  in  the  discouraging  aftermath  of  war  and  destruction.     Al- 
most all  of  the  governments  were  committed  to  the  supoort  of 
domestic  agriculture,   usually  in  connection  with  production- 
expansion  programs. 

Under  the  circumstances,    the  data   sho'.f  a  surprising   degree  of  balance 
both  between  the   concessions   obtained  and  granced  affecting  U.S.    agri- 
culture  directly  and  betxireen  the   concessions  granted  affecting  U.S. 
agriculture  and  inciustry.      The   significance  of  some  of  the  comparisons 
may  merit  further  discussion: 

Concessions  in  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  have  a  more  active 
current  significance  than  do  concessions  in  U.S.    tarLifs,      The 
significance  of  a  tariff  concession,    especially  of  a  binding, 
depends  in  very  imoortant  oart  on  the  economic  foreign  policy 
of  the  iiToorting  countr;^^  as   reflected  in  its   tariff  actions. 
Increases   of  U.S.    tariffs  have  been  relatively  rare  in  the  past 
two   decades.      It  requires  a  soecial  act   of  Congress   to  impose 
a  tariff  on  a  free-list  item  and  bills   to  this  end  are  not 
easily  oassed.     All  general   tariff  legislation  since  193il  has 
been  directed  to  rard  the  reduction  of   trade  barriers  and  the 
expansion  of  trade.     I-ost  foreign  countries,    on  the  other  hand, 
have  actively  restricted   trade  on  a  >iide  basis  in  recent  years 
and  have  increased  their  agricultural  tariffs  markedly.     'lost 
agricultural  importing   countries  have  a  declared  policy  of 
using   tariff   or  import-c/uota  protection  to  increase   larm  pro- 
duction.     The  imposition  of  duties,    even  on  free-list  items, 
is  not  procedurally  onerous  ror  theii.      Hence,    the  trade-agree- 
ment  tariff  bargain  has   an  underlying   significance  in  the 
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direction  of  bringing  othar  countries  to  join  us  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade.   There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that,  without 
the  Trade  Agreeiients  Progran,  the  vjorid  tariff  and  quota  pic- 
ture, fron  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  agriculture,  would  com- 
pare very  unfavorably  with  the  picture  that  we  have  today. 

The  absolute  figures  for  the  value  of  trade  covered  by  con- 
cessions obtained  and  granted  are  riore  significant  than  are 
tlie  percentages  of  possible  trade  covered  by  concessions. 
Great  effort  was  made  by  both  parties  to  the  negotiations  to 
obtain  all  oossible  concessions  of  value,  T>articular  effort 
vjas  frequently  made  to  widen  the  agricultural  coverage.  On 
the  U.S.  side,  the  negotiators  did  a  reasonably  good  job  of 
using  concessions  in  U.S.  tariffs  as  a  --neans  of  getting  from 
foreign  governments  concessions  favoring  U.S.  exports.  It  is 
juaged  that  the  cases  where  concessions  were  refused  or  not 
sought  were  al.nost  invariably  cases  ihere  the  concessions 
eitlier  ujould  have  had  little  value  or  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  because  of  domestic  pressure  in  the  import- 
ing country. 

The  significance  of  the  figures  for  concession  trade  iinder 
quota  control  is  difficult  to  judge.   The  quotas  change  fron 
tine  to  time  and  the  degree  of  restriction  varies  widely.  In 
some  cases  the  quotas  may  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  involved. 
The  current  situations  as  regards  quotas  on  exports  and  im- 
ports are  discussed  under  the  respective  analyses  of  conces- 
sions obtained  and  granted  in  a  later  section.  Comparing  the 
two  is  very  difficult. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  foreign  quotas  are  in  general 
more  burdensome  for  U.S.  exports  than  are  U.S.  quotas  for 
trade  in  the  otlier  direction.  There  are  more  foreign  quotas, 
and  the  U.S.  quotas  have  much  less  significance  because  the 
very  large  quota  on   sugar  was  imoosed  simultaneously  'fith,  and 
in  a  sense  as  a  concition  of,  the  tariff  concession.  It  was 
oart  of  the  bargain  and  it  may  very  well  be  a  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  trade- value  figures.  Foreign  quotas  are  admin- 
istered much  more  arbitrarily  than  U.S.  quotas  in  most  cases, 
and  they  are  much  less  oredic table  as  a  factor  in  the  conduct 
of  a  particular  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  GATT  re- 
quires the  eventual  removal  of  foreign  quotas,  exceot  as  tliey 
conform  to  internal  production  or  marketing  controls  which 
foreign  countries  seem  unlikely  to  establish. 
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The  United  States  has  asked  for  and  obtained  a  waiver  fron 
the  GaTT  control  requirenent  for  any  quotas  it  may  iiipose  un- 
der section  22  of   tiie  Agricultural  Adjusment  Act;   yet  the 
United  States  has  ad?riinistered  its  quotas  with  restraint  and 
nay  not  neeo  the  waiver  for  the   quota  controls  used  thus  faj:*. 
Foreign  governnents  have  been  slow  about  relaxing  their  quotas 
in  the  agricultural  field  and  have  obtained  a  tennorary  waiver 
in  principle  for  agricultural  quotas   they  raay  have   difficulty 
relieving  when  their  balance  of  payments  require  it.     One  coun- 
tiy,   Belgiu'n,   has  used,    and  stretched,    this  waiver  to  get  a 
seven-year  extension  of  its  right  to  rnaintain  agricultural 
quotas  even  though  it  is  not,  and  has  not  recently  been,   in 
balance- of -payments  difficulxy;     but  it  accepted  the  require- 
ment "Chat  it  take  current  steps  to  oreoare  for  removal  of  the 
quotas  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years.      The  situation  is  in 
flux.      There  apoears   to  be  a   general  recognition  that  the  GaTT 
requirement  for  the  rerioval  of  agricultural  quotas  creates  a 
serious  problem  for  most  countries.     At   the  same  time  there  is 
a  feeling  that  quotas  have  been  abused  and  must  not   be  applied 
or  maintained  lightly.     The  picture  is  greatly  coni'used  by 
U.S.    foreign  aid  programs. 

The  best  present  judgment  of  the  vrriter,    reflected  in  the 
separate  analj^ses  on  pages  23  and  25,    is  that  U.S.   farmers 
have  been  aided  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  both  as   con- 
cerns  tlie  establishment  of  quotas  needed  on  U.S.   iiiports  and 
as  concerns  the  re.ioval  of  foreign  warti  le  quota  controls  on 
U.S,    exports. 

The  significance  of  the   comparison  of   reductions  in  U.S. 
duties  on  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural  products  lies  pri- 
marily in  the  oercentages  of   reduction  (u?  percent  for  agri- 
cultural and  $2  percent  for  nonagricultural)  rather  -jhan  in 
the  ad  valorem  rates   of  duty  comouoed. 

The  percentage  change  in  tie  ao  valorem  tariif  level  is 
probably  the  best  way  of  measuring   the  significance  for  domes- 
tic producers  of  a  series  of  tariff  changes.     It  shoula  be 
mentioned,   however,    that   the  ad  valorem  level  of  tariff  has 
serious  weakness   as  an  absolute  measure  of  -Drotection.     Some 
important  products  may  exhioit  little  or  no  effect  from  a  rela- 
tively high  rate.      Others,   where  comoetiGion  vilth   domestic 
producers  is  keen,   may  be  seriously  deterred  by  a  relatively 
low  rate.     In  seme   cases  (primarily  manufacture d-product  im- 
ports )    che  important  deterrent  is  not  the  level   of  tariff  but 
the  concealed  protection  resulting  from  the  complications  of 
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customs  classifications,  valuation  oroceciures  and  custons 
court  delays.  Hence,  the  conoarison  of  cl  e  13.5-percent 
average  ad  valorem  rate  for  dutiable  conoetibive  agricultural 
inserts  not  under  quota  m±Vc   the  12.0-percent  rate  for  dutia- 
ble nonagricultural  inoorts  should  not  be  stressed,  A  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  conpetitive  situation  for  the  princi- 
pal items  involved  would  be  required  to  judge  the  degree  of 
protection  representee  by  these  figures. 

As  concerns  the  percentage  reduction  of  tariffs,  however, 
the  overall  figures  seen  valid  enough.  They  shox'j  that  American 
agriculture  cane  off  conoaratively  x^ell,  although  not  enough 
better  than  U.S.  industry  to  support  a  charge  th^ai,  the  results 
were  significantly  out  of  balance.  This  confirms  the  general 
impression  of  many  who  participated  in  the  tariff -bargaining 
work  through  the  first  20  years  of  the  Program, 


Value  of  concessions  obtained  for  exoorts 


It  tTOuld  take  a  detailed  study  of  each  of  the  hundreds  of  items  in- 
volved to  estimate  satisfactorily  just  how  much  of  our  agi*icultural  ex- 
port trade  has  been  or  Xidll  be  developed  or  maintained  under  the  1^1.7 
billion  of  foreign  concessions.  A  rough  survey  of  the  items  leads  the 
writer  to  guess  that  at  least  two  tl".irds  of  tl"e  total  trade  involved 
will  obtain  positive  direct  value  from  thie  concessions.  Some  consider- 
ations entering  into  tiiis  conclusion  are: 

For  some  commodities,  foreign  tariff  treatment  was  more  or 
less  satisfactory^  before  tlie  negotiations  and  trere  was  no 
orospect  of  any  tariff  increase  in  th.e  future.  For  example, 
many  countries  aooit  cotton  free  of  dutj^  and  wish  to  keep  it 
free  in  order  to  helo  their  cotton  processors  to  export  pro- 
ducts. In  such  cases,  there  was  no  point  in  bargaining  for  a 
free  binding  on  cotton.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  such 
a  binding  was  accepted  when  offered  by  the  foreign  government. 

In  other  cases,  suci  as  xrheat  in  some  high-cost  producing 
countries  and  flour  in  a  number  of  countries  without  adequate 
milling  capacity,  producer  groups  were  ac  civelj^  pressing  for 
increases  in  relatively  low  duties.  In  such  cases,  tlie  agree- 
ment by  the  foreign  govemient  to  bind  tlie  exiscing  duty 
against  increase  may  help  the  advocates  of  trade  expansion 
in  the  concession  country  to  resist  a  local  drive  for  in- 
creased protection. 
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Many  cuts  in  duty  by  countries  takinz  less  than  a  nillion 
dollars  Mortii  of  a  cormodity  (and  therefore  not  shown  in 
Appendix  Table  I)  nay  result  in  substantial  trade  advantage. 

Trade  figures  for  any  one  year  are  not  representative  for 
all  connodities.  Thus,  in  19^2,  the  wheat  concession  nade  by 
the  French  looks  important  because  France,  nomally  self- 
sufficient  or  a  surplus  producer  in  xirheat,  had  a  bad  crop;  the 
concessions  on  a  nunber  of  our  canned  fraits  and  vegetables  by 
the  United  Kingdon  (hJLstorically  the  largest  foreign  narket 
for  these  itens)  do  not  show  up  because  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
balance-of -payments  embargo  in  1952. 

Some  of  the  concessions  are  doubly  significant  because  of 
preference  decreases  not  aoparent  from  the  figiores.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Canadian  raisin- tariff  cut  from  h^   to  3vi  per  pound 
was  also  a  cut  in  the  preference  whicli  had  helped  the  Austra-  • 
lians  to  capture  a  substantial  part  of  the  Canadian  market 
from  us  in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  -'" 

The  trade  agreements  ^^^ere  negotiated  during  a  period  when 
the  bulk  of  our  agricultural  exports  -Jent  to  countries  whose 
external  financial  positions  vJere  precarious  (soft-currency 
countries).  These  countries  used  quantitative  restrictions 
(quotas)  on  inoorts  to  keep  dc/n  their  outpayments.  ''hen  the 
GATT  was  negotiated,  about  four  fifths  of  our  farm  exports 
were  thus  controlled  at  the  importing  end.  In  the  so-called 
general  provisions  of  the  GATT,  we  obtained  an  undertaking  to 
relax  and  re  love  the  quotas  as  rapidly  as  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  a  country  permitted,  we  did  not,  however,  except  in 
a  few  import- lonopolj''  cases,  bargain  our  duty  cuts  against  the 
specific  increase  of  a  quota.  It  was  reasoned  that  ire  should 
obtain  the  full  advantage  of  expanding  markets  at  lower  duty 
rates,  not  just  a  limited  advantage.   It  was  felt  that  x?e 
should  avoid  direct  participation  in  the  foreign  government- 
planning  process  of  which  the  setting  oi  quotas  is  an  integral 
part.  We  wanted  to  go  ahead  vjith  tariff  redaction  while  nations 
were  ready  for  it  -  not  at  some  problematic  future  time  of  un- 
restricted trade  and  currency  convertibility » 

For  some  time  after  GaTT  was  negotiated,  the  requirement 
that  quotas  be  relaxed  las  not  oursued  actively  by  the  govern- 
ments involved  -  in  either  the  soft-currency  or  the  hard- 
currency  countries,  iioxj  that  this  circumstance  has  changed 
generally,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  maintain  quotas 
on  competitive  agricultural  products  longer  than  those  on  most 
other  import  items.  Overall  data  to  check  this  tendency  have 
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not  yet  been  conpiled.  Many  of  the  quotas  on  our  exports  are 
currently  maintained  as  a  natter  of   for-i  for  doriestic  political 
purposes  or  to  satisfy  the  requirenents  of  government-aid  or 
export  programs.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  U„S^  aid  and 
export  programs  on  the  amount  of  agricultural-product  trade 
and  on  the  portion  kept  under  quota  is  an  extremely  complex 
and  controversial  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
would  be  subject  to  more  or  fex^rer  quotas  in  the  absence  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Program*  The  most  likely  answer  is  "more,' 
Most  soft-currency  countries,  even  those  advocating  liberaliza- 
tion, have  been  reluciant  to  relax  or  remove  agricultural 
quotas  under  the  oressure  of  tiaeir  trade-agreement  under- 
takings. In  19$h,    the  GATT  Contracting  Parties  decided  in 
principle  to  temporarily  waive  the  requirement  for  the  relaxa- 
tion and  removal  of  quotas  in  special  cases.   In  1955^  they, 
in  effect,  extenaed  ti.e  period  for  which  the  waivers  would  be 
granted.  There  appears  to  be  a  universal  desire,  even  among 
the  countries  '^Jith  relatively  liberal  trade  attitudes,  to  ob- 
tain GATT  approval  _or  maintaining  agricultural  quota  systems 
indefinitely. 


Nature  of  concessions  granted  on  imports 


To  judge  the  significance  for  American  agriculture  of  the  competitive 
imports  entering  the  United  States  under  the  1,5  billion  of  U.S.  con- 
cessions is  very  nearly  as  difficult  as  the  corresponding  task  for  ex- 
ports in  the  preceding  part  of  tliis  section^  Again  the  writer  xijill  ■ 
hazard  a  guess j  The  concessions  on  competitive  agricultural  imports 
have  not  damaged  the  American  farraer  and  may  even  represent  a  net  bene- 
fit. Some  considerations  in  t]  is  guess  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  -'ilj^U?  million  of  concession  items,   252  million  repre- 
sent bindings  of  the  1930  rates  of  duty  against  increase  and, 
therefore,  did  not  ci;ange  the  statutory,'  duty  status  of  tl  e 
competitive  imports  involved. 

Of  the  ;' 1,295  million  of  duty-reduction  items,  kSl   million 
are  under  quota,  T-'.ey  may  not  enter  the  United  Sta^^es  except 
in  sucli  quantity  as  the  Secretary?'  of  Agriculture  or  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  is  required.  The  great  bulk  of  this  quota 
total  is  sugar  C:i32ii  million).   The  imposition  of  the  sugar 
quotas  x^ras,  from  the  first,  associated  .ith  tre  reduction  of 
tlrie  sugar  duties.  Both  domestic  and  foreign  sugar  producers 
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have  tended  to  profit  fron  t'e  ccibined  quota-duty  regine.  The 
other  quo"oa  iteiis  (milk  produci:s,  grains  and  cotton)  are  pri- 
narily  net  export  coniodities  which  benefit  from  the  tariff 
reductions  taken  as  a  whole.  Quotas  are  part  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  their  average  U.S.  prices  are  maintained  above  world 
market  levels.  The  feed  grains  i.iay  be  considered  an  exception 
to  this,  but  there  would  seen  to  be  a  clear  net  advantage  to 
farmers  f ro  i  feed  grain  imports,  especially  if  controlled  by 
quotas  to  avoid  interfering  vjitii  feed  support  prograris. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contended  that  U.S.  agriculture  would 
be  protected  by  more  quotas  if  there  had  not  been  a  Trade  Agree- 
ments F  rograi.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  public  policy  has 
been  the  main  factor  liriiting  the  use  of  quotas.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  xje  miglit  have  fewer  quotas  were  it  not  for 
the  traae-agreement  tariff  reductions  T-ri-th  which  quotas  have 
been  associated.  The  terms  of  the  pre-war  trade  agreements 
contemplated  that  quotas  might  be  used  to  limit  agricultural 
imports,  but  ti.e  GATT  specifies  that  such  quotas  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  domestic  production  or  marketing  restrictions. 
In  195U,  this  limitation  was  waived  in  so  far  as  section  22 
quotas  are  concerned. 

Of  th.e  .fj838  million  of  tariff  reductions  not  protected  by 
quotas,  the  largest  single  item(S285  million)  xras  vrool.  Stren- 
uous Government  efforts  to  increase  wool  production  in  the 
United  Stat-es  in  recent,  years,  by  price  supports  and  various 
ot  er  programs,  have  not  yet  been  successful.  An  important 
factor  has  been  tlie  attractiveness  of  the  available  alterna- 
tive uses  for  the  resources  involved.  The  tariff  reduction 
in  19ii8  did  not  lower  the  U.S.  market  price,  although  it  may 
have  checked  ios  rise.  T^is  r.iight  possibly  be  considered  a 
disadvantage  to  tr.e  U.S.  producer  jere   it  not  t-  at  the  increas- 
ing competition  of  other  fibers  is  cutting  consumption^  The 
present  U.So  support  program  recognizes  the  danger  of  such  com- 
petition and  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  reasonable  market 
price  for  domestic  and  imported  wool  by  supporting  tlie  price 
to  UoS.  producers  but  letting  the  market  price  seek  its  own 
level.  Under  this  program.,  imports  are  residual,  and  can  not 
be  said  to  compete  in  a  significant  sense. 

Of  the  remaining  -^553  million  of  duty-reduced  imports,  perhaps 
a  fourtli  is  for  ti  e  direct  use  of  farmers  and,  therefore,  tends 
to  have  opposite  effects  on  the  incomes  of  different  farm 
groupso  This  includes  such  things  as  feeds,  dairy  cows,  and 
forage  seeds.  About  an  eighth  is  for  blending  with  Am.erican 
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fam  oro ducts   to  neet  current  consumer  tastes  or  requirenents* 
An  example  is  oriental  cigarette   tobaccoc     Anotl'ier  portion, 
difiicult   to  estimate  but  probably  between  a  lourth  and  a   third, 
consists  01  products  sufi'iciently  different  in  character  fron 
U.S.    products   as  to   coniand  a  largely  seoarate  riarket.      This 
would  include  castor  oil,    certain  exotic  anii.ial  hairs,   pis- 
tachio nuts,    soae  of  the  c'r  eeses  not  under  quota,    and  a  few 
specialty  aniiial  products.      There  are  a  iex-J  products,    such  as 
barley  nalt,    taole  pooatoes,    and  some  of  the  fruits,   which  flex/ 
across  the  U.S. -Canadian  border  in  different  directions  in  dif- 
ferent seasons,    depending  on  weather  and  otl.er  production  or 
narket  circumstances.     And  there  are  a  few  concessions  imports, 
such  as  cattle  hides,   which  comuete   onl^/  with  by-products  of 
U,S,    agriculture. 

The  concessions  viere  granxed  with   ti  e  question  of  comoetition 
xvithin  the  Unii-ed  States  constantly  in  mind.     Duty  reductions 
ueve  made  carefully  on  selected  items.     If  any  of  them  threatens 
to  damage  U.S,  producers  or  to  interfere  xjith  a  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,   the  trade-agreement  escape  clause  or 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  provide  for  modi- 
fication of  the  concession.     The  history  of  requests  for  action 
under  tl'iese  escapes  suggests  that  little  or  no  direct  damage 
has  been  done.     With  a  grox^ring  market  in  an  expanding  U,S, 
economy,   few  of  the  concessions  can  give  real  concern  to  U,S, 
farm  producers. 


MATE^JAL  NOT  YET  AVj-ILABLE 

Certain  of   the  facts  bearing  on  the  questions   discussed  in  the  pre- 
sent study  are  not  yet  coipiled  in  such  a    jay   as   to  nermit  conclusions 
to  be  draxTO  as  to  the  overall  results  of  the  tariff  bargaining  process. 
In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  matter,   it  was  judged  advisable  to  oub- 
lisi    preliminary  conclusions   on  the  basis  of  tl.e  facts  now  available, 

Nonaeri cultural  concessions  ootained 


Overall  data  are  not  yet  compiled  for  total  trade  affected  by  conces- 
sions  ob Gained  from  foreign  governments  on  nonagri cultural   oroducts.      It 
is  probable  that  th.e  sun  lary  lor  all  concessions  received  through  19ii7 
and  the   separate  co:.iDilations  for  later  negotiations  appearing  in  tl'e 
Tariff  Comi-aission's  reports  on   the  Operation  of  tl  e   Trade  Agreements  ?ro- 
gra  i  can  be  useful  in  arriving  at  such  a  compilation,   but  much   time- 
consmiing   detailed  work  remains  to  be  done. 
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Facts  regarding  the  depth  of  cut  in  concessions  obtained  fron  foreign 
countries  are  not  available  for  either  agricultural  or  nonagricultural 
products  separately.  Obtaining  t.^is  naterial  will  be  even  more  tine~ 
consuming  than  obtaining  the  overall  data  for  trade  affected.  If  both 
are  to  be  obtainec'.,  the  ifork  should  be  done  simultaneously,  ^n  examina- 
tion of  Appendix  Tables  I  and  II  will  show  that  there  is  a  ^ade  variety 
of  depth  of  cut  on  both  sides o  Foreign  cuts  could  and  so^ie times  did 
(as  in  tlie  complete  removal  by  tlie  United  Kingdo'i  of  the  duties  on  wheat 
and  apples)  go  farther  than  our  legislation  allowed  us  to  cut, 2::^/  on  the 
other  handj,  many  cuts  on  both  sides  were  very  shallow  -  and,  of  course, 
many  concessions  were  bindings  of  existing  tariff  rates. 


Quotas  on  nonagricultural  exports 

Data  are  not  readily  available  for  nonagricultural  concession  trade 
controlled  by  foreign  government  quotas.  Although  the  United  States 
does  not  now  have  import  quotas  on  nonagricultural  products  except  for 
a  few  items  from  the  Philippines  only,  many  such  quotas  are  retained  by 
other  governments.   Their  status  is  watched  closely,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  data  have  been  compiled  on  total  trade  affected.   Such  a  com- 
pilation would,  of  course,  be  valid  for  a  limited  time  only,  because 
the  quotas  are  constantly  being  varied  by  the  foreign  governments. 


The  full  statistics  relating  to  the  results  of  tlie  tariff-bargaining 
process  under  the  ReciDrocal  Trade  Agree  \ents  Program  have  not  yet  been 
assemoled  and  publisheo.  On  g1  e  import  side,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
has  published  excellent  aiialyses  of  tariif  concessions  granted  by  the 
U.S.  Governmenb.   See,  for  example,  its  series  of  reoorts  on  the  "Opera- 
tion of  tl>e  Trade  Agreements  Proi^ram"  and  its  1953  reoort  on  t  e  "Sffect 
of  Trade  Agreement  Concessions  on  U.S.  Tarij.f  Levels."  These  reports 
do  not  group  competitive  agriculoural  imports  separately  f ro  i  "comple- 
mentary" agricultural  import s.lV  However,  they  are  based  on  a  very 
painstaking  cataloguing  of  the  basic  data. 


13/  The  original  U.S.  authority  Tjas  to  reduce  duties  50  percent  fron 
the~193U  levelo  In  19l-i5,  this  was  increased  to  50  percent  fron  the 
January  1,  19U5  level, 

Ik/   See  footnote  1  on  page  3  for  a  definition  of  competitive  agricul- 
tural imports. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  a  small  group  (recently  only  one 
Derson)  xjorking  off  and  on  for  over  two  years  to  bring  together  all  of 
the  basic  facts  regarding  agricultural  concessions  obtained  and  granted 
in  the  Trade  iigreenents  Program  since  its  inceptione  a  tabulation  is 
being  prepared  of  all  agricultural  concessions,  both  those  obtained  from 
foreign  governrients  affecoing  agricultural  products  exported  fron  the 
United  States  and  those  granted  by  the  U.S.  Governnent  affecoing  imports 
of  conoetitive  agricultural  oroducts.  The  data  include  inport-duty  rates 
before  and  after  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  and  the  value  of  the  trade 
affected  in  1952,  the  latest  period  for  which  figures  were  available  iirhen 
the  study  was  begun  in  1953«  The  data  are  arranged  by  commodity  groups. 

On  the  export  side,  taoulations  have  been  completed  for  22  corinodity 
groups  covering  75  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 15/  Tables  have 
been  partially  comoleted  for  six  additional  groups  covering  eight  per- 
cent of  U.S.  agricultural  exports .1"/ 

In  tl.is  paper,  totals  from  these  export  tables  have  been  supplemented 
by  a  conpilacion  (see  Appendix  Table  I)  of  all  tariff  reductions  ob- 
tained on  agricultural  commodities  'Xhere  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  of 
the  commodity  to  the  concession  country  in  1952  exceeded  one  million 
dollars.  Totals  for  all  agricultural  trade  affected  by  concessions  ob- 
tained have  been  estimated  from  these  figures.  There  is  no  comparable 
material  knovm  to  be  available  on  total  nonagri cultural  export  trade 
affected  by   concessions. 

On  the  import  side,  the  Tariff  Comiission  comoutabions  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  a  compilation  (see  Appendix  Table  II)  of  all  tariff  reduc- 
tions granted  on  competitive  agricultural  i.Toorts  into  ti:e  United  States 
for  which  clje  value  of  imports  in  1952  from  all  countries  enjoying  che 
concessions  exceeded  one  lillion  dollars.  With  these  materials,  tiie  only 
estinauing  required  for  the  import  totals  relatec'.  to  bindings  of  duty- 
free ite  as.  This  tjas  minor  because  relatively  few  competitive  agricul- 
tural products  are  free  of  U.S.  duiiy. 

A  possibility  of  error  is  introduced  by  ohe  use  of  a  saiiole  -  even  an 
83  percent  sample  -  j.n  estimates  of  the  type  of  some  of  those  here  in- 
volved. It  had  to  be  assuiea,  for  example,  that  olie  percentage  of  con- 
cessions obtained  on  agricultural  er-DDort  products  not  in  the  sample  was 


15/  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  vrheao  flour,  rice,  corn,  peanuts,  condensed 
milk,  evaporated  milk,  nor^at  dry  milk  solids,  dry  whole  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  dietetic  milk  foods,  honey,  barley,  barley  lal  c,  oats,  oatmeal 
and  groats,  rye,  di^''  beans  and  dr^r  peas. 

16/  Oranges,  apples,  lard,  tallow,  soybeans  ano  soj'-bean  oil. 
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the  sane  as  the  percentage  for  the  products  included  in  the  sample.     Be- 
cause the  sanple  includes  most  of  tlie  basic  orouucts  conoetitive  viith 
donesxic  producers  in  the  foreign  country  and  because  of  the  coverage 
techniques  used  in  the  negotiating  process,   it  is  probable  that  the  per- 
centage of  concessions   obtained  for  products  not  in  the  sanple  was   sone- 
iJhat  higrer,   but  no  allowance   could  be  nade  for  this   judgnent. 

An  additional  oossibilit}''  of  error  'Jas  introduced  because  the   staff 
xjorking  on  the   data  was  available   on  an  irregular,    part-time  basis  with 
long  intervals  in  ./i  ich   tl  e  study  had  to  be  postponed.      On  the  other 
hand,   the  stafi  xjas  experienced  in  tariff  work  and  had  participated  in 
the  trade— agreement  tariff -bargaining  process.     On  tlie  basis  of  such 
cross-checkinr    as  xjas  possible,    it  is  believed  that  tl  e  facts  presented 
give  an  accurate  general  oiccure  and  that  any  errors  can  not  be  great 
enough  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  reached.li/ 

The   tariff   and  quota  facts  are  taken  as  of  about  the  riiddle  of  the 
calendar  year  1955-     Japan  was  not  a  trade-agree;nent  countrj^  at  that 
tiae  and  the  1955  Article  'CWIII   (concession-adjustnent)  negotiations 
had  not  come  into  effect.      It  is  believed  that  inclusion  of  the  U.S.- 
Japanese  trade  agreement  would  not  alter  the  general  conclusions  reached. 
The  estimated  effect  on  figures  for  concessions  obtained  on  U.S.   agri- 
cultural  exports  is  noted  in  the   text.      Japan  supplies  ver]/  few  competi- 
tive agricultural  i;voorts. 


17/  One  possibility  of  discrepancy  has  not  yet  been  run  do'fn.     The 
total  fi&ure?   for  tariff  reductions  granted  on  competitive  imports  was 
?1,295  million.      The  9^  tariff -reduction  items  in  Appendix  Table  II 
add  up   to     1,291  million.     It  is  improbaple  thai:  all.  tariff- reduction 
items  under  one  million  dollars  add.  up  to  as  little  as  the   difference 
of  $U  million.     The  total  figures   (^^1,295  million)  \ms  computed  from 
the  Tariff  Cormission  studv  mentioned  above.      It  seems  unlikely  to  be 
in  error,     a  check  on  tariff-reduction  items  other  tiian  those  in  Appen- 
dix Table  II  has  not  yet  been  completed.   It  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
general  conclusions  of  the  d resent  note  will  be  affected  by  the  findings. 
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Table  I 
Foreign  tariff  reductions; 

Agricultural  items  (in  excess  of  one  million  dollars 
on  the  basis  of  19^2  exports)  on  which  improved  tariff  treatment 
was  obtained  in  trade  agreements 

(Preliminary) 


Commodity 
and  country 


Raw  cotton 


Italy 


Before  any  reciprocal 
trade  agreei.ients 


; 


Australia  ,.,,,..,, 


Cuba 


ad  val. 

3d. /lb.,  plus  M  ad 
val,  (Commonwealth 


preference 


ad 


val.) 
0,35  peso/lOO  gr.   kgs. 


Unmanufactured  tobacco: 


United  Kingdom 


Benelux 


Commonwealth  rate 
21.5^  below  U.S. 
rate. 


Duty  structure  favored 
certain  foreign 
tobaccos. 


India , .:British  colonies  rate 

:  6^  below  U.S.  rate, 
: 

Hew  Zealand  ..,..., :Commonwealth  rate  ^% 

below  U.S.  rate. 


Under  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  as  of  19^3 


6%   ad  val, 

1-1/2 d. /lb,  (Common- 
wealth preference 
eliminated.) 


r  ree . 


Commonwealth  rate  set 
on  a  scale  about  ^% 
below  U.S,  rate, 
(Currently  2.7^ 
below.) 

No  preferences  and  the 
same  duty  for  all 
types  of  tobacco, 

British  colonies  pref- 
erence eliminated. 

Commonxvealth  prefer- 
ence eliminated. 


U.S. 

exports, 

19521/ 

^1, 000 


Q  119, U39 

Q   3,786 
F   3,87ii 


Q  35,081 

QL  22,603 

Q  14, 301 

QL  14,221 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


I 
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Commoditj'' 
and  country 


Unmanufactured  tobaeco 
(con. ) 


Pakistan 
Ceylon  , , 


Before  any  reciprocal* Under  reciprocal  trade 
trade  agreements   ; agreements  as  of  1953 


Wheat 


Benelux 


British  colonies  rate 
6^  below  U.S.  rate. 

Commonwealth  rate  3 
rupees/lb,  below 
U.S.  rate. 


Free,  plus  flexible 
amount  depending  on 
varying  government- 
monopoly  fee  and 
resale  price. 


Italy i^Q%   ad  val.,  plus 

J  varying  amount  de- 
pending on  govern- 
ment-monopoly re- 
sale price. 

France  ♦.j50'^  ad  val,,  plus 

:  varying  amount  de- 
:  pending  on  govern- 
:  ment-monopoly  re- 
:  sale  price. 

United  Kingdom  ....j^d./lOO  lbs. 

« 

Un.  of  So.  Africa  .{Preferential  rate  to 

:  U.K.  and  Canada  6^ 
s  below  U.S.  rate. 
: 

Switzerland  .,,.,.,  j  - 

: 


British  colonies  pref- 
erence eliminated. 

Commonwealth  rate  2,25 
rupees/lb.  belox^r 
U.S.  rate. 


Free;  maximum  rate  of 
monopoly  fee  and  re- 
sale price  set. 


301  ad  val , }  maximum 
resale  price  set. 


U.S. 
exports, 
19521/ 
$1,000 


Q   1,987 


Q   1,137 


Q  56,135 


30"^  ad  val.;  maximum 
resale  price  set. 


Q  U8,57U 


uree« 


Preference  eliminated. 


Norway  ,..,... : Government  monopoly 

;   sets  arbitrary  re- 
:   sale  price. 


:Q  35,578 
QL  35,272 

Q  19,676 


Guarantee  to  permit 
entry  of  II8  million 
kgs.   annually  from 
U.S.  .Q     10,892 

Maximum  resale  price     : 
set,  : 

:Q       U,705 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity 
and  country 


Before  any  reciprocal 
trade  agreements 


Wheat  flour 

Cuba  , {0.91  peso/lOO  gr.  kgs 

Venezuela :0,U0  bolivar/gr,  kg 


Under  reciproeal  trade 
agreements  as  of  1953 


Benelux 


Corn 


]%   ad  val,,  plus 
varying  mixing  re- 
quirements and  mo- 
nopoly fee. 


Canada :  25^/bu, 

France  ;  $0t   ad  val , 

I 


Rice 


Cuba 


2.22  Desos/lOO  gr. 
kgs,;  U.Sc  rate 
UO^  below  any  other 


Canada  . . , 
Barley 

Canada  , . , 
Oatmeal 

Venezuela 
Dry  beans 

Cuba  


$1.00/100  lbs. 

25^/bu. 

0*20  bolivar/gr,  kg. 


Benelux 


3.20~U.OO  pesos/lOO 
kgs. 

Free,  plus  varying 
g  ov  e  rnmentr-monopoly 
fee. 


U,S. 

exDcrts, 

19521/ 

$1,000 


0.63  peso/lOO  gr.  kgs,:F  10,556 
0.15  bolivar/gr.  kg,   :f1/  8,016 


65,000  tons  free  of 
duty;  maximum  monop- 
oly fee  and  mixing 
requirements  set. 


8(Z5/bu, 

30^  ad  val. 


lo85  pesos/lOO  gr.  kgs. 
on  quota  guaranteed 
to  be  large  enough 
to  cover  import  re- 
quirements and  not 
less  than  3,250,000 
quintals;  U.S.  rate 
t   below  any  other. 


Q       6,128 

':F     11,767 
Q      2,978 


70(?!/lOO  lbs. 


7-l/2ii/bu, 


0,01  bolivar/gr.  kg. 


2.00-3.75  pesos/100 
kgs. 

Free;  no  fee  if  for 
human  consumption. 


^3^ii9,501 
i^      1, 8U2 


F  h,  375 

F  1,531 

F  9>36ii 

QL  2,682 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Before  any  reciprocal 
trade  agreements 


Poultry  feeds 

Cuba  ..,..,,, :2.U0  pesos/lOO  gr.  kgs, 

Soybeans 


Canada 

Benelux  , , 

Soybean  oil,  crude 
Benelux , 


Italy 

United  Kingdom  . . . , 
Inedible  tallow 

Un.  of  So.  Africa  , 
Lard 


Under  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  as  of  1953 


20/lb. 

Free,  plux  varying 
monopoly  fee. 


$%   ad  val.,  plus 
varying  monopoly 
fee. 


3S%   ad  val, 
205?  ad  val. 

Id. /lb. 


1,20  pesos/lOO  gr.  kgs, 

Free. 

Free;  no  monopoly  fee. 


$%   ad  val , J  no  monop- 
oly fee  if  for  pro- 
cessing under  monop- 
oly control. 

2^%   ad  val. 

1$%   ad  val. 


t 


Cuba 


United  Kingdom 
Benelux  ,...,., 


;  21,16  pesos /lOO  net 

I  kgs. 

10^  ad  val. 

Free,  plus  varying 
monopoly  fee. 


Haiti  , :0,375  gourde/net  kg. 


Free. 


3.20  pesos/lOO  net 
kgs. 

Free. 

Free;  no  monopoly  fee 
if  for  processing 
under  monopoly  con- 
trol. 

0,33  gourde/net  kg. 


U.S. 

exportSj 

1952i/ 


$1,000 
F       2,2ii7 

F  1U,227 
QL  10,723 


Q 

9,78U 

Q 

2,336 

Q 

1,708 

Q   3,280 

F     19,70U 
QL  17,58h 

Q      6,683 
F      l,23ii 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cormodity     [ 
and  country     ] 

Before  any  reciprocal | 

trade  agreements   | 

Under  reciprocal  trade, 
agreements  as  of  19^3  , 

1   U.S. 
•  exports, 
1952y 

Hog  casings,  natural  • 

$1,000 

United  Kingdom  ,,.,? 

10^  ad  val. 

(Free, 

'Q   3, 21[i 

Australia  .........: 

Free,  plus  10^  ad 
val,  primage  duty. 

•Free J  no  primage  duty. 

!q   1, 2i;l 

Pork,  pickled,  salted,; 

or  otherwise  simply : 
prepared  (excluding: 

canned)           • 

Germany  .....<,...: 

30^  ad  val. 

r26^  ad  val. 

:Q   1,382? 

Hims  and  shoulders,   ; 
cured  or  cooked    < 
(excluding  canned)  ; 

Cuba ! 

19.20-2ii.OO  pesos/100 
kgSc 

:1U.1|2-21.00  pesos/lOO  ' 
:  kgs. 

If  5,U6' 

Bacon  (excluding 

canned )           ! 

1                  1 

\    1 

Cuba  . . t . , 

;16,80  pesos/lOO  kgs. 

:13.125  pesos/lOO  kgs. 

:F   3, 308 

> 

i 

- 

Beef  and  veal, 
pickled  or  cured 
(excluding  canned) 

Canada  ...  , , 

i60/lb. 

i20/lb. 

:F   1,979 

Dietetic  milk  foods 

Venezuela  

jO.30  bolivar/gr.  kg, 

: 

:0.10  bolivar/gr,  kg, 
i                                             i 

:F   2,56U  i 

1 

Oranges 

Canada  

[350/cwt. 

:Free, 

:F  19, 252 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity 
and  country 

Oranges  (con.) 

Benelux 

Mar.  1-Oct.  31  .. 

Nov.  1-Feb.  28  .. 


Grange  juice 
Canada  ... 
Grapefruit 


Canada  . , 

Grapefruit  juice 
Canada  

Blended  citrus  juices 


Canada  ....,..,..,. 

Apples 

United  Kingdom 
Aug.  l6-Apr.  15  • 
Aor,  l6-Aug.  15  . 

Cuba 


U.S. 


Before  any  reciprocaljUnder  reciprocal  trade:  g^norts 
trade  agreements   : agreements  as  of  1953  :  not^ol/' 

:  !$1,000 


20^  ad  val.,  plus 
varying  monopoly  fee 

20^  ad  val.,  plus 
varying  mcnopoly  fee. 


25^  ad  val. 


U/Vo, 


1%  ad  val. 


25^  ad  val. 


Us.   6d,/cwt. 
Its,  6d./cwt. 


Aug.  1-Mar,  31  ..:1.20  pesos/lOO  gr. 

kgs. 


15/S  ad  val.  j  no  monop- 
oly fee. 

20^  ad  val,;  no  monop- 
oly fee. 


10^2  ad  val. 


Free, 


Q  3,812 


10^  ad  val. 


101  ad  val. 


Free. 

\xs,   6d./cwt, 


F   U,658 


F   1:1, 167 


F   1,583 


F   1,809 


)Q  1,185 


Apr,  1-July  31  .. 

May  20-July  31  .. 
Aug .  1-May  19  . . . 


0.60  peso/100  gr,  kgs.;) 

:)      p 
1.20  pesos/lOO  gr.   :0.80  peso/lOO  gr.  kgs.:)^  \,C}^^ 
kgs.  :  :) 


20$^  ad  val.;  0.60/lb.  :Free. 

min.  ; 

20^  ad  val.;  0.60/lb. :3/8^/lb. 

min. 


F  1,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Cornraodity 
and  country 


Pears 


Canada 

Canadian  market- 
ing season  , , . . 


Before  any  reciprocal 
trade  agreenents 


:   U,S. 
Under  reciprocal  trade j  exports 
agreements  as  of  1953  .  \$^2}J 


Balance  of  year 
Peaches 


20^  of  invoice  value 
:  increased  by  1,25^/ 
lb. J  but  not  less 
than  3A^/lb.j 
dates  and  length  of 
season  varied  x^ith- 
out  notice, 

20^  ad  val. 


Canada  : 

Canadian  market-  j 

ing  season  ,.,,a20;;^  of  invoice  value 

increased  by  1,750/ 
lb, J  but  not  less 
than  l-l/ii<;S/lb.. 
dates  and  length  of 
season  varied  with- 
out notice. 

Balance  of  year  ,j20^  ad  val. 

Grapes 

Canada 
Vitis  Vinifera  . , 
Vitis  Labrusca 
Canadian  mar- 
keting season 

Balance  of  year 

Venezuela  ,,,.,,.., 


2;i/lb, 

25i/lb, 
2(i/lb, 
1.00  bolivar/gr,  kg. 


l<ii/lb.j    season  limited 
to  15  weeks. 


10^  ad  val. 


l-l/2(i/lb*j  season 
limited  to  12  weeks. 


10^  ad  val. 


$1,000 


) 


ii^ree. 


l^/lb, ;  season  limited 

to  15  weeks. 
10^  ad  val. 

0.10  bolivar/gr.  kg,| 
may  be  increased  to 
O.iiO. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity 
and  country 


Fresh  berries 


Before  any  reciprocal 
trade  agreements 


Under  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  as  of  1953 


U.S. 

exports, 

19021/ 


$1,000 


; 


Canada  : 

Canadian  market-   : 


ing  season  .♦♦, 


Balance  of  year  , 

Raisins 

United  Kingdom  .,,, 

Canada  

Benelux  .... 


West  Germany 

Finland  

Prunes 


Canada  

Benelux  

West  Germany 


205?  of  invoice  value 
increased  by  2^/lb, 
for  strawberries 
and  3<i/lb,  for 

:  raspberries  and 
loganberries;  but 
not  less  than  30/lb. 
for  strawberries  or 

!  20/lb.  for  all 
others^  dates  and 
lengtn  of  season 
varied  without 
notice 

20^  ad  val. 


10s.  6d./cwt, 

ii?!/lb. 

20^  ad  val,  plus 
varying  monopoly 
fee, 

1^%   ad  val, 

1  mark/kg.  (about  20^ 
ad  val.) 

10/lb. 

121;  ad  val. 

10^  ad  val. 


1-3/5^/lb;  on  straw- 
berries and  2^/lb, 
on  raspberries  and 
loganberries;  season 
limited  to  6  weeksj 
10^  ad  val.  on  all 
others. 


•F  1,962 


105^  ad  val. 

8s,  6d,/cwt, 

3?5/lb. 

12^  ad  val.j  no  monop- 
oly fee, 

10^  ad  val. 
7.5^  ad  val. 

Free, 

6%   ad  val. 

Q%   ad  val. 


Q 

5,056 

F 

3,073 

Q 

1,UU1 

QL 

1,198 

Q 

1,005 

F 

2,0U6 

Q 

1,708 

QL 

1,129 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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Conmodity 
and  country 


Canned  fruit  cocktail 


Oanada  »•••••••••,« 

Canned  pineapples 

Benelux  

Pear  juice,  nectar 
and  pearade 

Venezuela 

Fresh  celery 

Canada 

Canadian  market- 
ing season  , . , . 


Balance  of  year  .. 


Fresh  lettuce 

Canada 

Canadian  market- 
ing season  .... 


Balance  of  year  . 


Before  any  reciprocals  Under  reciprocal  trade 
trade  agreements    agreements  as  of  19^3 


50/lb. 


30^  ad  val. 


0.60  bolivar/gr.  kg. 


30^  of  invoice  value 
increased  by  10/lb, 
but  not  less  than 
2^/lb,j  dates  and 
length  of  season 
varied  without 
notice. 

30^  ad  val. 


U/Vo. 


2%  ad  val» 


O.hO  bolivar/gr,  kg* 


Is^/lb.;    season  limited 
to  1\\  xfeeks  divided 
into  not  more  than 
two  periods* 


10^  ad  val. 


U.S. 
exDorts,  ,i, 
19521/ 
$1,000 


% 


F       li,UO0 


QL    1,356 


F       l,27ii 


)F     2,996 

) 

)■ 


30^  of  invoice  value 
increased  by  l(^/lb.; 
but  not  less  than 
l-l/2!i5/lb»j  dates 
and  length  of  sea- 
son varied  without 
notice. 

30^  ad  val. 


10/lb.j  season  limited 
to  18  weeks  divided 
into  not  more  than 
two  periods. 


105^  ad  val, 


) 
) 
)F  3,967 

) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Commodity 
and  country 


Fresh  onions 

Canada 

Canadian  market- 
ing season  « , ., 


Balance  of  year  , 

Fresh  carrots 

Canada 

Canadian  market- 
ing season  , . , , 


Balance  of  year  , 

Potatoes 

Canada 
Aug ,  1- June  lU  , . 
June  15-July  31  . 

Cuba 

July  and  Nov,  , ., 

Aug.^  Sept.,  and 
Oct,  , ,.. 
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Before  any  reciprocal 
trade  agreements 


3C^  of  invoice  value 
increased  by  Jt/kt/ 
lb, J  but  not  less 
than  3A^/lb.; 
dates  and  length  of 
season  varied  with- 
out notice. 

30^  ad  val. 


Under  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  as  of  1953 


1^/lb,;  season  limited 
to  ho   weeks. 


10^  ad  val. 


30^  of  invoice  value 
increased  by  2,5?i/ 
lb. J  but  not  less 
than  l^/lb,j  dates 
and  length  of  sea- 
son varied  without 
notice, 

30^  ad  val. 


I6<t^/100  lbs. 
75^/100  lbs. 


U.OO  pesos/lOO  gr, 
kgs, 

U.OO  pesos/lOO  gr, 

kgs. 


Ij/S/lb.i    season  limited 
to  26  weeks  divided 
into  not  more  than 
two  periods. 


lO'?  ad  val. 


37-1/2^/100  lbs. 


3,00  pesos/lOO  gr, 
kgs. 

1,00  peso/lOO  gr.   kgs. 


U.S. 
exports, 

i95aJL/ 

1^1,000 


IF     2,3U0 


IF     2,108 


)F     8,751 


) 
) 
)F     2,999 

) 
) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity 
and  country 


Before  any  reciprocal |Under  reciprocal  trade 
trade  agreements   'agreements  as  of  1953 


Fresh  cabbage 

Canada 

Canadian  market- 
ing season  ,,,,t30%   of  invoice  value 
J  increased  by  2,5^/ 
:  Ib.j  but  not  less 
:  than  l<i/lb.^  dates 
and  length  of  sea- 
son varied  without 


Balance  of  year  , 
Corn  grits  and  hominy 


(excluding  for  feed) 


Canada  , , 
Tomato  juice 


notice, 
30?^  ad  val. 

20^  ad  val. 
3$%   ad  val. 


9/lO^/lb,j  season 
limited  to  26  weeks 
divided  into  not 
more  than  two 
periods. 


10^  ad  val, 


:15^  ad  val. 


20^  ad  val. 


Canada  ...,..,... 

Tomato   sauce  and 
catsup 

Cuba :0,192  peso/gr,   kg.        tO.ll  peso/gr.   kg, 


exports 
1952i/ 


C.1,000 


I 

F  i,87r 


1,083! 

i 

1,36?! 


1,373 


1/  Exports  to  the  concession  country  onlj^.  The  letters  refer  to  current 
status  as  regards  quota  control:  F  means  free  of  control j  QL  means  publicly 
announced  as  "liberalized,"  i.e.  unlimited  entry  under  a  licensing  system^ 
Q  means  entry  limited, 

2/  A  licensing  system  is  in  effect,  but  flour  imports  have  not  been 
limited, 

3/   Cuba  imports  all  its  rice  from  the  United  States  under  the  trade  agree- 
ment. It  has,  however,  been  stimulating  its  domestic  production,  partially 
through  the  use  of  import  delays. 
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Table  II 

United  States  tariff  reductions; 

Agricultural  items  (in  excess  of  one  million  dollars  on  the 

basis  of  1952  imports)  on  which  improved  tariff  treatment 

was  granted  in  trade  agreements 

(Preliminary) 


Commodity 
description 


Cattle  weighing  over  700 
lbs.: 

Dairy  cows  .,.....», 
Other  


Beef  and  veal,  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  ,  - 


Pork,  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen 


Lamb,  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen  t....,.,.., 


Before  any 
reciprocal 
trade  agreements 


3^/lb. 
3^/lb. 


6^/lb. 
2-l/2(i^/lb, 
'  2-1/2  (i/lb. 


Under  reciprocal 

trade  agreements 

as  of  1953 


U.S. 

imports, 

19521/ 


1-1/2  ?5/lb.  t 

: 1-1/2 ^/ib.  on  the  : 
:  first  1400,000  : 
•  headj  2-1/2;?! 
:     thereafter. 


3^/Vd, 


Hams,  bacon  and  shoulders,  j 
if  not  cooked,  canned  or  j 
otherwise  processed  .,«♦«; 3-l/ii^/!},b * 

t 

Beef  and  veal,  pickled,  : 

cured  and  canned j60/;Lb«j   2C^  min, 

: 


l-lA(i/lb. 
l-lA^/lb. 


j2^/lb,  t 

:  : 

j3^/lb.j    20^  min.      t 


11,000 

1,597 

6,215 

12,7l4U 
1,133 
1,9U5 

l,50ii 
60,688 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Commodity 
description 


Miscellaneous  canned  and 
prepared  meats  (covers 
liver  pastej  does  not 
cover  canned  pork,  ham, 
beef  or  poultry) 


••»••••• 


-  U2  - 


Before  any 

reciprocal 

trade  agreements 


6^/lb.j  20^  min. 


Under  reciprocal 

trade  agreements 

as  of  1953 


U.S. 


Dried  whole  milk  , , . , 


Dried  buttermilk 


Compounds  and  mixtures  of, 
and  substitutes  for,  milk 
or  cream,  and  malted  milk 

Unprocessed  blue-mold  and 
Roquefort  cheese,  cheddar 
cheese  and  high-fat  Edam 
and  Gouda  cheeses  ....... 


Bryndza  cheese  in  contain- 
ers over  200  lbs.  and 
hard  cheeses  made  from 
sheep's  milk  .....*..«.*< 


Other  cheese,  and  substi- 
tutes for  cheese 


Chicken  eggs,  in  the  shell 
Meat  extract  « 


Cattle,  kip,  calf  and 

buffalo  hides  and  skins  , 

Casein  or  lactarene 


6-1/1 2 0/lb, 
3i^/lb. 


3$%   ad  val# 


3<i/lb.j  10^  min, 

:3.1ii/lb. 
1 1-1/2  (i/lb. 

J 17-1/2^  ad  val. 

: 

J 

: 


• 

T0' 

• 
• 

^1,000 

t 

t 

1 

• 
• 

• 
• 

t 

10, 887 

t 

9,511 

1 

:Q 

• 

1,U76 

• 

e 

Q   2,2i;9 


7(4/lb.j  35f.  min.  i30/lb.}  1^%   min.  iQI/  5,887 


7^/lb.j  35^  nin. 

70/lb.j  35^  min. 

100/doz. 

150/Ib. 

10'^  ad  val, 
5-1/20/lb. 


:3-l/2^/lb.j 
i     Yl-\/l%  min. 


:50/lb.j  20^  min, 

I>l/2^/doz. 

*:7-l/20/lb. 

: 

: 

;\x%   ad  val. 

J2-3/U0/lb. 


6,306 

qI/iO, 823 
2,729 
3,325  : 

13,231' 
fi.^33i 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Comraodity 
description 


t         Before  any 
reciprocal 
trade  agreements 


Barley  «........, • . 

Oats,  hulled  or  unhulled  , » 

Rye 

Rice,  broken  .,,...... 

Wheat  fft «...*•• 

Wheat,  inedible  «.....,...* 

Wheat  by-product  feeds  ...» 

Beet  pulp,  dried  ......  4., « 

Malt  sprouts  and  brewers 
grains  «,,..... 


Screenings,  chaff,  etc.,  of 
grains  and  feeds,  exclud- 
ing flaxseed  .«.,,..,..,. 


Potatoes; 

Certified  seed 


Table  stock 


Garlic  ,y, ,t 

Turnips  and  rutabagas  ,,... 


I  Under  reciprocal 
:  trade  agreements 
;         as  of  1953 


200/bu. 
16 ^/bu, 
l^^/bu, 
5/8^/lb. 
U2^/bu. 
IO5S  ad  val, 
M  ad  val. 
|5/ton, 

15/ton, 

IO5S  ad  val, 
0.750/lb. 


l-l/2iZi/lb, 
0.025^/lb. 


j7-l/2<^/bu. 
:i;^/bu, 
:60/bu. 
l5/l60/lb, 
:21(^/bu.        ':•■.:■ 
iS%  ad  val, 
•2-l/2?5  ad  val. 
:$1.90/ton, 

't$1.25/ton. 


\2-\/2%  ad  val. 


:0.375?5/lb.  on  the 
:  first  2,500,000 
:  bus. J  0.75(i/lb. 
:  thereafter, 
j0.375(^/lb.  on  the 
:  first  1,000,000 
bus.,-  0.75<i/lb, 
thereafter. 

3A0/lb. 

:0.06255^/lb. 


:Q 


U.S. 

imports, 

19521/ 

$1,  OOP 

Q  26,ti85 
!Q  55,312 
Q  3,873 
1,290 
2,300 
1  l49,9U7 
i  18,095 
\        U,76U 

f 

;  2,U28 
\        6,U59 

t 

:    5,117 

:  3,12U 
\  1,661 
\         3,2U6 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Commodity 
description 


Tomatoes: 

Mar.  1-July  lii  and 
Sept*  1-Nov,  lU  ♦, 
Product  of  Cuba 
July  15-Aug.  31  .... 
Nov,  15  to  end  Feb* 
Product  of  Cuba  « , 


Onions,  excluding  sets  ♦ . « , 

Tomatoes,  prepared  or  pre- 
served ♦  ,.,,,,,, « , 

Pineapples  in  crates: 

Product  of  Cuba , , 


Pineapples,  prepared  or 
preserved,  n.s.p.f.  ,,,,« 
Product  of  Cuba  ,,,,,<,, 


Apples  ,«,n 
Blueberries 


Grapes,  other  than  hothouse; 
Feb ,  15- June  30  « ^ . « . « > . « 
July  1-Feb ,  li;   .,,...,.«, 

Brazil  nuts: 

Shelled  «..,..•.*..*..«.• 
Unshelled  ,.«•«..*.«< .i * « 


Pistache  nuts,  unshelled 
Filberts,  shelled  ..«,*«. 
Cashew  nuts  ......*...,.< 


-iiU  - 


Before  any 

reciprocal 

trade  agreements 


r  Under  reciprocal 
:  trade  agreements 
!    as  of  1953 


30/lb. 

3^/lb, 
30/lb, 
2.l4^/lb. 

$0%   ad  val, 

UO^/^rate. 

20 /lb. 
1.6i!i/lb. 

25(^/bu. 

l-lA0/lb. 


250/cu.  ft. 
250/cu.  ft. 


l;-l/20/lb. 
1-1/2 0/lb, 

2-l/U0/lb, 

10(i/lb* 

20/lb, 


2,l(i/lb. 
1. 80/lb, 
1-1/2  !^/lb. 
1-1/2  (^/Ib, 
1.20/lb. 

l-3/U(^/lb, 


2^%  ad  val, 

20(i5/crate, 

0.75(*/lh. 
0.55(^/lb. 

12-1/2^/bu. 

1^/lb. 


6-l/Ii<i/cu.   ft* 
:12-l/2(!j/cu,  ft. 


l-l/8;i/lb, 
3/80/lb. 

5/80/lb. 

!85!(/lb, 

;l-l/2ji/lb. 


U.S. 

imports, 

19521/ 

$1,000 


ia,78l 

l,ii6[i 

U,608 

1,398 

1,38U 
1,630 

5,036 

2,5iiO 

l,23i4 

3, 015 
3,239 

3,i450 

2,38li 

19,328 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity 
description 


J  Before  any 
t  reciprocal 
;  trade  agreements 


t   Under  reciprocal  j   U.S. 


t 

Olive  oil,    edible  J  t 

In  packages  weighing  less: 

than  i+O  lbs, ♦ ,  :80/lb« 

Other  , « , , ♦  :6-l/2^/lb. 

Palm-kernel  oil,    edible  .,,jl0/lb.  plus  30/lb, 

:     I.R.C. 
t 


Mustard  seed,  whole  ♦ , ,  <, . , . 


Cane  sugar  (Computed  rate 
for  960)  ^ 

Product  of  Cuba  «...,,. 


2?i/lb, 


1.87$0/lb. 
1.5^/lb. 


Inedible  molasses  ..,,..,,,  :0,03i^/lb.  of  total 

sugars 
Product  of  Cuba 


0,02U;!5/lb.  of 
total  sugars 


trade  agreements 
as  of  1953 


Edible  molasses  and  sugar  : 
sirups:  : 

Product  of  Cuba  ,, :0»20^/gal«  plus 

:  0.22i^  for  each 
:  percent  total 
:  sugars  over  hQ% 


Maple  sugar  •«............« : 60/lb » 

: 
Maple  sirup  «......»..*... ,  :Uii/lb , 


Champagne  and  all  other    ; 
sparkling  \irines  .*.,....•: 


al. 


Still  wines:  : 

Vermuth  in  containers  of  : 

1  gal,  or  less :$1.25/gal» 

Other  grape  wines,  lU^  or: 

less  alcohol,  in  con-  : 

tainers  of  1  gal,  or   : 

less :$1.25/gal. 


U-3A(!f/lb. 
3-lA0/lb. 

1/2^/lb.  plus  3^/ 
lb.  I,R.C, 

7/80/lb.      .,  .. 


O*6250/lb. 
0.5?i/lb, 

0,0l5<i/lb.  of 
total  sugars 

0.012^/lb.  of 
total  sugars 


0.09-0.10;i/gal, 
plus  0. 099-0. 11(^ 
for  each  percent 
total  sugars 
over 


imports, 
19^^/ 
.,000 


U,595 
8Mh 


1,029 
2,5U5 


Q      hUh 
Q  316,509 


I6,36i4 
29,li93 


20/lb, 
1-1/2  i^/lb, 

$1.50/gal, 
$0.3125/gal. 
150:375  /gal. 


i^,7l45 
3,323 
1,217 

3,9U7 
U,727 
6,072 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table* 
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Commodity 
descriDtion 


:    Before  any 
i         reciprocal 

:  trade  agreements 
: 


Beer J  ale,  stout  and  porter 
in  containers  of  1  gal, 
or  less  . « *..,.,..*« 


50^/gal. 
Castor  beans  . . » , « jl/2^/lb, 

« 

Castor  oil  « ,  * . , » s  30/lb« 

* 

Grass  and  other  forage  crop: 
seeds:  ; 

Alfalfa  j8?S/lb. 

Clover:  • 

Red  ..». .'3(^/lb, 

Sweet  , « . . . » :lK^/lb, 

White  and  Ladino  .♦,.;6ji/lb. 

Orchard  grass  « « # -j . »»« ,  :5^/lb» 

Fescue  seed,  other  than: 

meadow  fescue  or     : 

chewing s  fescue  .,.»,:2^/lb, 

Bromegrass  ............ : 20/lb, 

Grass  and  other  forage  : 

crop  seeds,  n.s.p.f,  ;2^/lb4 

t 
Canary  seed  « ,  * ,  :l(^/lb» 

Hyacinth  bulbs  .♦».,.......  :l4^  each  » 

Tulip  bulbs  0 ,  * :60  each. 

Narcissus  bulbs  ,.,,,.....« :6i^  each. 
Bulbs,  roots,  corms,  etc.^  : 

n.e.s,  :30^  ad  val. 

♦ 

Hops,  valued  ^O^/lb,  or    ; 

more :  21,  ^/ib , 


Under  reciprocal 

trade  agreements 

as  of  19^3 


:12-l/20/gal. 
: 

lA^/ib. 

1-1/2  (i/lb. 

2^/lb. 

2^/lb, 
1^/lb, 
U?s/lb. 
: 2-1/2 ^/Ib, 

1^/lb, 
rl0/lb. 

1^/lb, 

1/Ui^/lb, 

: 

j2<i  each, 
:2<^  each, 
:3iz5  each, 
t 
1-1/1%  ad  val. 

il20/lb. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Commodity 
description 


Tobacco,  unmanufactured: 
Leaf  for  cigar  wrappers; 

Unstemmed  , . » , , 

Product  of  Cuba  . ♦ , , . 
Cigar  leaf  (filler) j 
Product  of  Cuba; 

Unstemmed  , « , , , 

Stemmed  ,„ 

Cigarette  leaf,  unstemmed 
Scrap  tobacco; 

Product  of  Cuba  .,o,.». 


Raw  cotton: 

1-1/8-1-11/16"  staple  «., 
Over  I-II/16"  staple  .... 

Flax,  not  hackled,  not 
under  $3l40  per  ton  ..,,.« 

Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc.,  and 
similar  x--rools,  without 
merino  or  English  blood 
and  all  i>7ools  not  finer 
than  UO ' s : 

In  the  grease  or  washed 
Scoured  ,, , 


Wools,  n.s^p.f,,  not  finer 
than  liU's: 

In  the  grease  or  washed 

Wools,  n.s.p.f,: 

In  the  grease  or  washed  , 
Scoured  , , „ . 


Hair  of  the  alpaca,  llama 
and  vicuna;  Washed  ,.,, 


Hair  of  the  cashmere  goat; 
Sorted  or  matchings  .♦,, 


-  hi  - 


Before  any 

reciprocal 

trade  agreements 


$2.275/lb; 
$1.82/lb. 


28^/lb. 

UO0/lbo 
35^/lbo 

380/lb. 


70/lb» 
7^/lb. 


S33«60/ton, 


2ii0/lb. 


29 ^/ib. 


3U?i/lb. 
3?^/lb. 


350/lb, 


Under  reciprocal 

trade  agreement  s 

as  of  1953 


$l/lb. 
$0.9l/lb. 


lU^/lb, 
20?i/lb, 
150/Ib. 

lU^/lb. 


3-1/20/lb. 
l-3/U0/lb< 


$l6o80/ton. 


13?i/lb. 
l60/lb. 


170/lb, 


25-1/2 ^/Ib. 
26-lA0/lb. 


9?i/lb. 
190/lb, 


U.S. 

imports, 

19521/ 

$1,000 


3,  111  2 
1,588 


5,iilO 
Ii4,a25 
50,116 

ii,85U 


:Q) 


)  25,693 


1,210 


15,918 
1,218 


13,It33 


209, 6U7 
U5,05a 


3,715 
2,Ul5 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 


-us  - 


Footnotes 


1/  Imports  fron  all  countries.  Where  the  quantity  adnitted  was  limited 
by  a  quota  on  July  1,  19BS}   the  letter  Q  is  shovm. 

2/   There  is  no  limit  on  Roquefort  or  Stilton  cheese  Imports,  which 
amounted  to  $1^205,000, 

3/  There  are  quota  liinits  on  imports  of  cheese  or  substitutes  containing 
or  processed  from  blue-mold  and  cheddar,  and  on  imports  ox   Italian-type 
cheeses.   Imports  oi  Italian-type  cheeses  amounted  to  $3,10^,800^  separate 
figures  are  not  available  for  cheese  or  substitutes  processed  from  or 
containing  blue-mold  and  cheddar, 


